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oreign-Trade Prospects 
for the VETERAN Today 


Many Veterans, Familiar With Foreign Requirements and Potentialities Through 
War Service in Numerous and Diverse Areas Abroad, Are Now Alert and Eager To 
Enter the Field of Export or Import Activity; Their Opportunities Have Been 
Substantially Enhanced by Tremendously Impressive Displays of American Goods 
Throughout the World as Hostilities Were Prosecuted; Strong Factors Operate in 
Veteran-Traders’ Favor, But They Need To Know Fully the Difficulties Faced 


HEN UNCLE SAM sent millions 
W ot his finest nephews and nieces 
to many parts of the world for the pur- 
pose of fighting World War I, he gave 
a lot of potential foreign traders a first 
look at their future customers. Further- 
more, he supplied these potential traders 
with samples of American merchandise 
which many of their future customers 
had never seen before and which the cus- 
tomers found very much to their liking. 
These samples ranged from cigarettes 
to Caterpillar tractors, from ‘‘cokes” to 
canned goods, and included lend-lease 
material. They were demonstrated be- 
fore their potential buyers by as fine a 
group of salesmen as the world ever saw. 
The purpose was grim, and many of the 
results to participants and spectators 
alike were tragic, but in one way it was 
a traveling trade show of mammoth pro- 
portions—by all odds the greatest ad- 
vertising campaign for American prod- 
ucts, American methods, American 
“know how,” and American manpower 
that was ever staged. 


Keen Interest Manifested 


The story of the genesis and develop- 
ment of this new foreign trade is a fas- 
cinating one as it unfolds from the rec- 
ords of the Veterans Preference Plan 
Operation in the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. This 
Branch is responsible for export con- 
trol, and issues licenses for the expor- 
tation of commodities from the United 
States and its territories. Early in 1945, 
enough veterans of World War II had 
decided to enter foreign trade to make 
desirable a plan for assisting them. The 
Plan, briefly, provides that veterans will 
receive special consideration in the 
granting of licenses for the exportation 
of scarce commodities which are under 


By W. S. Tuomas, G. J. Huser, and 
J. R. Fercuson, Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Plan Operation, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


rigid quantitative control. In order to 
insure that the benefits of the plan shall 
be substantially reserved for veterans 





themselves, it further provides that pref- 
erential treatment will be given only to 
applications filed by veterans solely on 
their own behalf or on behalf of a firm 
or corporation in which one or more 
veterans own at least half the stock. 
The plan was outlined in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 268 on August 8, 1945. 
The issuance of the bulletin resulted in 
a number of requests for eligibility and 
the filing of a few export-license appli- 


IF FFLS-S 
Signal Corps Photo 


Through war and its aftermath, southern Europeans becom? better acquainted with American 
shoes. Ex-GI's will help to sell more such shoes abroad, in coming days. 
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Signal Corps Photo 


Military and reconstructive operations have made foreign peoples most keenly conscious of 


the merits of U. S. machinery. 


cations. As more and more members of 
the Armed Forces were discharged, the 
number of interested veterans began to 
increase, and requests from them have 
been running at a high rate since De- 
cember 1945. A total of 680 veterans or 
veteran firms had been declared eligible 
for the benefits of the plan as of May 1, 
1946, and about 5 percent of all applica- 
tions now filed for export licenses are 
received from eligible veterans or vet- 
eran firms. No doubt a substantially 
greater number of veterans are employed 
by established export firms, so Uncle 
Sam is looking toward an increasing 
participation in his foreign trade by the 
graduates of his traveling “show.” 


Some Striking Examples 


Letters from veterans and personal 
interviews with them disclose example 
after example of how these veterans are 
taking advantage of their opportunities 
to enter foreign trade. 

Two Army friends served in Australia, 
and one of them married an Australian 
girl. He is setting up an export-import 
business there, and his buddy has re- 
turned to the States and is setting up a 
similar business here, to deal on a*two- 
way basis with his opposite number in 
Australia. 

An ex-officer ran a railroad in North 
Africa and got to know all the merchants 
on his line. He is going back to sell them 
the things he knows they want. 

Three ex-Navy officers came back from 
China with substantial letters-of-credit 
for the purchase of almost anything pro- 
curable. 


Here we see one of our ditch diggers at work in France. 


An ex-GI is returning to China to sell 
American pocketknives and leaf tobacco 
to contacts he made there because he 
found out how acceptable these products 
are. 

The Filipinos were always good cus- 
tomers of the United States, but they 
will buy from no one else if the veterans 
have their way. The great need in the 
Islands for many kinds of American com- 
modities has been noted by the GI’s and 
has produced a corresponding effort on 
their part to fill it. They expect to do 
all kinds of business with the Islands, 
and many of them are planning to return 
there to go into business. 

A GI in San Francisco bought a ship- 
ment of dresses amounting to $1,080 for 
shipment to Manila, not knowing that 
he needed a license nor that quotas for 
newcomers are seldom available. More- 
over he needed to make shipment on the 
first boat so he could turn over his money 
quickly. Through the help of veterans’ 
preference, he was given a license within 
the hour that his veterans’ preference 
was eStablished. 


From Africa to Philippines 


A veteran, having arranged to enter 
business with his prospective father-in- 
law in North Africa, asked for veterans’ 
preference and special consideration for 
the following: 

(a) An assortment of miscellaneous 
merchandise about equal to his GI sav- 
ings. 

(b) A line of Samples with which to 
take orders. 
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(c) Canned foods to last two 
for 6 months. 

(d) A complete trousseay for his 
fiancee. 

A GI before leaving Manila formed g 
partnership with a young Philipping 


People 








woman, each subscribing 5,009 
capital. She is to manage the busines 
in Manila, and he is to be the buyer jy 
the United States. 

A lieutenant colonel in G-2 SPent cop. 
siderable time in and out of Panama 
Now out of the Army, he wants to put g 
soft-drink bottling works there ang Needs 


a “CC” rating to get the equipment | 


quickly. The Civilian Production Ad. 
ministration is considering his applica. 
tion. 

A 5-and-10-cent-store manager from 
Baltimore wound up as commissary map. 
ager in the Canal Zone. During the 34, 
years he was there, he became gp. 
quainted with most of the small mer. 
chants in Panama. They marveled at his 
assortment of merchandise, his mer. 
chandising system, and his knowledge of 
sources of supply. Following his dis. 
charge, a group of his one-time competi. 
tors for the GI’s pay roll have appointed 
him their purchasing and forwarding 
agent in the United States. 

A major just out of the Air Corp 
wants a “CC” rating for a small con. 
crete-block machine. He is already on 
his way back to the Philippines to help 
rebuild by private initiative the land the 
Japanese so wantonly laid waste, and he 
hopes to establish a permanent business 
there. 

Five brothers, all veterans, served in 
various theaters. Each in his respective 
theater—Portugal, the Philippines, In- 
dia—made contacts with people in the 
embroidered-cloth production business. 
They secured through Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence export licenses to ship small 
amounts of cloth for embroidery in these 
countries and return to the United States. 

Another group of brothers, sons of 4 
small wholesale shoe merchant in New 
York, are urging their father to doa 
percentage of his business in export. 
One brother, while en route through 
Hawaii, paid a buddy $12 to do his day's 
K. P., went out among officers and civil- 
ians in Hawaii and took $890 worth of 
individual orders for shoes, cash with 
order, for delivery by parcel post. 

Veterans of both sexes are going into 
foreign trade. A Wac who was stationed 
in England for some time is going to spe 
cialize in export of our products that 
British women like. 


In Textile Field 


In the textile field, many returning 
veterans, through their oversea expell- 
ence and trade knowledge obtained % 
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employees of textile export houses prior 
to their entering the service, have estab- 
lished their own textile export business. 
Through the assistance of Veterans 
Preference, these boys, many of whom 
pooled their resources and knowledge in 
forming these new companies, are 
granted licenses in sufficient quantities 
to permit them to gain a foothold in some 
markets. Their interest is directed 
mainly toward Latin America, althougir 
many requests from veterans are the di- 
rect results of their contact in the Phil- 
ippines with firms or persons in that war- 
devastated area who previously imported 
American goods and who now find that 
their original sources of supply cannot 
pegin to provide them with sufficient 
quantities of materials to meet the large 
demand which exists there. 

As service personnel, these veterans 
were privileged to visit foreign lands 
which as civilians they had never had the 
chance to see. In so doing, they have 
developed a healthy interest in exports of 
cotton piece goods. 


Openings for Foreign Goods 


Uncle Sam’s travelling trade show has 
had still another result. It gave millions 
of potential customers a look at native 
products all over the world. This should 
increase the market for these products in 
the United States and give foreign trad- 
ers a broader basis for two-way trade. 
Veterans have been quick to see this 
possibility. A soldier who served in 
India plans to expand the sale of Indian 
shawls here. Another who was stationed 
in Guatemala liked the native blankets 
and is going to import them. A third 
believes there is a good market in the 
United States for leather articles made by 
the natives of North Africa. This type of 
trade should certainly be encouraged 
because we must import in order to 
export. 


Distinctive Benefits 


The best foreign distributor for United 
States products is an American, because 
he will stick to them no matter what 
happens. It is evident that many veter- 
ans are planning to go into business 
abroad, and thus increase the number of 
foreign sales agencies operated by Amer- 
icans. This fact alone means more ex- 
port business for Uncle Sam. 

Many things veterans do as civilians 
in the United States will result in more 
competition in trades that can’t well be 
expanded, so the result will be to divide 
up the existing business into smaller 
pieces. But when a veteran sells pocket 
knives or pasteurizers to a Chinese who 
never had any before, it is new business 
that wasn’t taken away from anybody. 
The more veterans there are who develop 
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this kind of foreign trade the better, and 
Uncle Sam has every reason for looking 
with favor on it. 

One interesting fact about the appli- 
cants for veterans’ preference is that 
many of them have been so recently dis- 
charged that they are still in uniform. 
It is apparent that these veterans 
thought through their rehabilitation 
problem while still in service in the areas 
where they propose to do business. For 
them, foreign trade promises to solve the 
employment question. 


Reasons for Optimism 


There is no doubt that the attractions 
of foreign trade are evident to many 
veterans, but are there any special rea- 
sons why veterans should make good 
foreign traders? At least three such 
reasons readily suggest themselves. 

In the first place, nearly every veteran 
who enters the export business has good 
area knowledge. He has done his explor- 
atory work among his future customers, 
and has made some kind of survey of 
the needs and sales potentialities of the 
areas he has visited. He has had the 
opportunity to learn those national hab- 
its which determine methods of mer- 
chandising, and in most instances has 
picked up a working knowledge of the 
language. In short, he has acquired 
under exceptional circumstances that 
area familiarity which gives an exporter 
a real head-start over his less well- 
equipped competitors. 

In the second place, the veteran-ex- 
porter has youth. He has the energy 
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to keep on plugging when his older or 


weaker rivals may perhaps be worn out. 


This is particularly important in foreign 
trade and travel, involving as it does 
frequent contact with different food, 


water, and living conditions than are 
commonly encountered at home. 

The third asset the veteran has is 
confidence. He is imbued with the spirit 
of the Armed Forces: “The difficult we 
do at once; the impossible takes a little 
longer.” This is not a blind impulse to 
rush in where angels fear to tread. It 
is a combination of a profound convic- 
tion that cool intelligence can solve any 
problem, and a desire to get on with 
it at once. The boy who figured out 
how to knock out a troublesome ma- 
chine-gun nest or outmaneuver three 
Zeros or get some extra knots out of a 
PT boat isn’t going to worry about a 
little sales resistance or be stumped by 
a problem in foreign exchange. 


But—Stop, Look, Study! 


A word of caution to the veterans is 
desirable. Most of them, while over- 
seas, recognized the enormous potential 
market for American goods. Prospective 
customers who were greatly in need of 
these goods were only too happy to give 
the veterans firm orders. No doubt 
many of these firm orders were secured 
through optimistic promises of delivery 
which were made by the veteran through 
his lack of knowledge of the supply situ- 
ation and the actual availability of 
commodities for export. Many of the 


(Continued on p. 51) 





Signal Corps Photo 


Former servicemen are likely to find themselves, in the future, pushing the commercial sale 
(to foreign firms) of wire fence comparable to that which GI’s are here piling in huge 


mounds. 
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In a European oil field 
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Europe’s Crude-Oil Output 
Hit by War’s Disruptions 


Three Thousand Russian Wells Were Destroyed During the War, and Oil 
Output Was Curtailed, But 1946 Is Witnessing Increases; in Rumania, 
Drilling Has Been Reduced, But Yield Holds Up Rather Well; in 1945 
Austria’s Production Nose-Dived, Today Recovery Is in Evidence; the 
Soviets Are Getting Most of Hungary’s Petroleum Now; and Territorial 


Shifts Hit Poland’s Resources. 


HILE WORLD PRODUCTION of 

W crude oil was vaulting to new 
highs during the past 2 years, European 
output dropped well below 1938 levels. 
Lowered output resulting from war dam- 
age and disturbance in the Soviet Union 
and Rumania far more than offset the 
gains in Austria and Hungary which had 
brought those countries in 1944 to the 
peak output of their brief producing his- 
tory. Much reconstruction and repair, 
large quantities of supplies and equip- 
ment, and greatly increased drilling will 
be necessary before Europe can regain 
its prewar level of production. 

For decades, the U. S. S. R. has been 
by far the leading European producer of 
crude petroleum. Rumania, with a frac- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s output, has 
led the remaining European countries by 
a very wide margin. Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany fall next in line, but in 
none of these three has crude-oil pro- 
duction ever amounted to as much as 
one-twentieth of the European total. 


By Witiiam N. Sati, Industry 
Analysis Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


Five countries—Russia, Rumania, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Albania—at full pro- 
duction, could supply their own petro- 
leum needs and perhaps export certain 
quantities. In no other European coun- 
try does indigenous production cover 
more than a small part of requirements. 

During the war, production figures 
emanating from Europe were meager 
and none too reliable. There has been 
a dearth of official statistics from the 
Soviet Union, and present reports from 
other countries—for example, Austria, 
Hungary, and Albania—also are limited 
as to facts and figures. Statistics cited 
in this report for countries other than 
Rumania, the Netherlands, and Italy 
have been derived largely from British 


Outlook ‘‘Not Bright’’ Outside U.S.S.R. 


trade publications, which consistently re- 
port in metric tons instead of barrels. 
Weight of crudes varies widely, but 7 
barrels to the metric ton gives a rough 
approximation. These figures may show 
considerable variation from United 
States trade estimates. In this article, 
the producing countries are discussed in 
the order of their importance as pro- 
ducers. 


Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union is the world’s third 
largest producer of crude oil, being sur- 
passed only by the United States and 
Venezuela. The new Five-Year Plan 
calls for an increase in Russian crude- 
oil output to 35,400,000 metric tons in 
1950, and a target of 60,000,000 tons 4 
year has been set by Premier Stalin a 
an ultimate aim. Production in recent 
years is unknown, because of disruptions 
caused by the war. A definitive figure, 
recently cited by Premier Stalin, put 194 
output at 31,000,000 tons. 
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The tendency has been to credit the 
v. §. S. R. with output considerably in 
excess of 31,000,000 tons in the past 2 or 
3 years. Recent reports from the Soviet 
Union, however, reveal that 3,000 wells, 
having an annual yield of 5,000,000 tons, 
were destroyed (either by the Germans, 
or by the Russians themselves as part 
of the scorched-earth policy) at Kras- 
nodar (Maikop) and Grozny. Repair of 
such damage requires years, In the Baku 
area, which produced almost three- 
fourths of Russia’s oil, shortages of 
equipment and supplies cut production 
for long periods. In view of this, and 
considering the conservative figure set 
for 1950, it appears that output must 
have dropped sharply during the war 
years, inasmuch as exploitation of new 
areas did not make up the deficit. Brit- 
ish trade estimates set U. S. S. R. petro- 
leum output at 23,000,000 metric tons 
and 25,000,000 tons for 1944 and 1945, 
respectively. Very recent estimates by 
American observers place output in those 
2 years considerably lower—18,000,000 
tons for 1944, and 20,000,000 tons for 
1945. 

Output is expected to show a substan- 
tial increase in 1946, according to the 
Russian press. Refineries are resuming 
prewar standards for petroleum prod- 
ucts. In the eastern part of the U. S. 
S. R. two large, well-equipped oil re- 
fineries have been put into operation, 
and extensive industrial construction is 
planned in the East by the oil industry. 

Confirmation of the existence of oil 
in the Devonian strata was one of the 
major achievements of the Soviet oil in- 
dustry in 1945, it is stated. Devonian oil 
has been found in the Samara Bend 
(Kuibyshev) , in Tuimazy (western Bash- 
kiria), Severokamsk on the Kama River, 
and Shugurovo in the Tatar A. S. S. R., 
and intensive development in these areas 
is expected in the next few years. 

Wildcatting has almost doubled in the 
Baku region, it is reported, and at Buz- 
ovny in that area a new oil field is being 
put into operation. In a new oil field 
at Tash-Kala in the Grozny area, three 
flowing wells with a daily output of from 
150 to 200 metric tons are in production. 
In the oil fields of the Dagestan, Grozny, 
and Krasnodar areas, damaged or 
ruined during the war, it will take some 
time to attain the prewar level of produc- 
tion. 

Oil-well drilling in 1945 was more than 
double that of 1944. Particular attention 
was paid to efficient operation and to 
more thorough exploitation of old fields. 


Rumania 


Crude-oil production in Rumania— 
which before the war was the world’s 
sixth largest oil-producing country—was 


EUROPE S CRUDE-OIL OUTPUT HIT BY WAR’S DISRUPTIONS 


estimated at 4,640,000 metric tons in 1945. 
It is estimated that 1946 production will 
be about 4,300,000 tons. 

The 1945 figure was a considerable im- 
provement over 1944, when war damage 
held output down to 3,507,000 tons, but 
was substantially less than the 5,600,000 
tons averaged in the years 1941-43, and 
only slightly more than half the record 
production of 8,700,000 tons attained in 
1936. 

The daily rate of crude-oil production 
during 1945 increased from 12,000 tons 
in January to a peak of 13,400 tons in 
August, but declined thereafter, and in 
December the rate was only 12,100 tons, 
partly because of inclement weather. In 
view of greatly reduced drilling, how- 
ever, production held up surprisingly 
well, and this was attributed to deepen- 
ing old wells relatively short distances, 
and plugging back to perforate higher 
sands. 

Drilling amounted to approximately 
160,000 meters during 1945, roughly half 
the average of prewar years. A peak of 
21,200 meters was reached in July, but 
in December the rate had dropped to less 
than 10,000 meters. Shortage of equip- 
ment and the inadequacy of transporta- 
tion facilities were primarily responsible 
for the reduced drilling program. No 
attempt was made to replace the 50,000 
tons of tubular goods removed by the 
Russians in 1944. 

Unless imports of equipment during 
1946 exceed expectations, it is thought 
that not more than 100,000 meters will 
be drilled this year. Even ii equipment 
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becomes available, drilling will be re- 
stricted by the lack of proved drilling 
locations. 

Little exploration was accomplished 
in 1945. No discoveries were made, and 
no important extensions or deeper sands 
were found. Shortage of equipment 
and transport, and the granting of pref- 
erential rights in exploration to the 
newly formed Soviet-Rumanian Petro- 
leum Co. contributed to the pessimistic 
outlook. The Government failed to 
consider requests made by other oil com- 
panies for exploration properties. 

Refining capacity, more than suffi- 
cient to handle the lower crude produc- 
tion, was rebuilt in 1945. Straight-run 
apparatus was repaired first, and be- 
fore the end of the year enough crack- 
ing capacity had been installed to han- 
dle the production. Lubricating-oil 
plants were not rebuilt in full, particu- 
larly those capable of producing rela- 
tively high-grade products. No work 
was done on the alkylation plant at the 
Astra Romana refinery which had been 
practically completed by the Germans. 

Only 1,500,000 tons of the oil output 
was allotted for domestic consumption 
and exports to countries other than the 
U. S. S. R. were very limited—amount- 
ing to 3,334 tons, according to prelim- 
inary figures. 


Austria 


Austria started production of crude 
oil just before the war. Increase was 
rapid and when output reached 1,210,000 

(Continued on p. 48) 


Courtesy National Archives 
Rumania’s oil resources loom large in many industrial and commercial calculations. 
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Coffee, Import Colossus: 
Tops All U.S. Purchases 


In Value, the Material for Our Favorite Mealtime Beverage Has Become Today 
the Greatest Single Commodity That We Buy From Foreign Lands, a Real ‘‘Giant”’ 
of Western-Hemisphere Trade; Consumption Has Mounted Sharply; International 
Understandings Have Been Propitious, Promotional Methods Wise and Energetic; 
Millions of Men in Many Activities, in Dozens of Countries, Benefit Notably 


GGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING 
A and neighborly agreements helped 
create the conditions which, in 1945, 
put green coffee at the top of the United 
States import list. For the second time 
in history (the same having been true in 
1944), this Nation spent more money for 
a beverage material than for any other 
individual import commodity. Not only 
did we buy more coffee in 1945 than ever 
before, in volume and value, but, as 
usual, the United States purchased more 
coffee than did all the rest of the world 
combined—and almost half a billion 


pounds more than in 1941, our last pre-. 


war year. 


By Donatp R. Crone, Industry Anal- 
ysis Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


With receipts from producing and 
reexporting countries amounting to 
2,717,092,000 pounds, the United States 
in 1945 imported almost twice as much 
coffee (green) as it did annually in the 
years preceding 1930, a period generally 
considered prosperous. The average 
citizen may scarcely be aware of how 
much more coffee he is drinking nowa- 
days, or how his regard for the drink 
aids his fellow Americans in the other 





Courtesy National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia 
Workers in the coffee industry in northern South America. 


Republics. Brazil knows, because ip 
1945 our big neighbor to the south solq 
us (as always) twice as many green 
beans as did any other nation. Uniteg 
States distributors also are keenly aware 
of the situation, inasmuch as they were 
responsible for the billion-dollar retajj 
business represented by this beverage 
material in homes, institutions, and eat. 
ing places all over this land. 


From Two-Score Nations 


During the caiendar year 1945 the 
United States imported a grand total of 
$345,835,000 worth of green coffee from 
nearly 40 nations. This dollar value js 
two and a half times as large as in pre- 
war years and more than 25 percent 
higher than the average of the three 
preceding years, 1942-1943-1944. We 
paid Brazil $181,461,000, and Colombia, a 
principal source of flavorful coffees, 
$88,199,000. Less than three-quarters of 
a million dollars was paid to non-Amer- 
ican nations for our 1945 coffee imports. 
In consequence of the war, however, we 
bought less coffee in 1944 and 1945 from 
non-Western-Hemisphere nations than 
at any time in this century. 

When Europe was able to buy and 
drink coffee, back in 1937, the United 
States used but 13.13 pounds per person 
annually. In 1944 it was estimated that 
each person numbered among our mili- 
tary personnel consumed more than $14 
pounds of coffee, and that our entire 
civilian population used 16.31 pounds per 
inhabitant. In non-American countries 
the ordinary citizen is lucky if he is able 
to buy a few pounds annually, during 
either war or peace. During the war 
period, few other non-American nations 
were able to buy or import coffee, and 
that is why the beverage brought such 
fantastic black-market prices, outside 
the Western Hemisphere. Some trade 
experts believe that Europe will purchase 
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somewhat more than half a_ billion 
pounds in 1946—a rate only one-third 
of the pre-1939 normal. 


Trade Affects Millions 


Millions of North American business 
people share in the coffee market. Im- 
ports exceeding 1,300,000 short tons sup- 
port hundreds of ships operating at prin- 
cipal United States ports. New York 
distributes something like half the total, 
and New Orleans and San Francisco like- 
wise handle huge amounts of green cof- 
fee. Besides the shipping interests, ware- 
housemen, truckers, and men engaged in 
financial operations are enabled to earn 
their living because of this import. For- 
eign traders, brokers, roasters, distribu- 
tors, and retailers constantly profit from 
coffee—more, proportionately, than from 
many other commodities they handle. 

The position of coffee as a foreign- 
country export may be judged from the 
record of Guatemala, Mexico, Haiti, 
Costa Rica, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, all of which in 1945 exported more 
than ever before. By far the largest part 
of their sales was made to the United 
States. Brazil, too, sold us more than 
in any previous year, as did El Salvador 
and Honduras. a: 

In some of the American Republics the 
importance of coffee is such that it is 
not only a living—it is virtually “life it- 
self.” Because of coffee’s preeminent 
position in their economies, the low 
prices and lack of markets in 1940 in- 
duced them to accept the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement, a plan that has 
proved beneficial to most of the signa- 
tories. The agreement has been an im- 
portant factor in the United States’ abil- 
ity to enjoy this beverage despite ship- 
ping conditions which cut deeply into 
imports of such products as sugar, tin. 
rubber, and silk. 


Coffee Agreement Beneficent 


Effective as of April 15, 1941, the In- 
ter-American Coffee Agreement is a 
unique compact in which 14 American 


Coffee Imports Into the United States, 
From All Sources, by Quantity and Value, 
10 Years, 1986-45 








Year Quantity Value 
Pounds 

1936 1, 739, 191. 000 $133, 962, 000 
1937 1, 697, 100, 000 150, 581, 000 
1938 1, O87, 144, 000 137, 824, 000 
1939 2, 013, 779, 000 139, 546, 000 
1940 2, 055, 065, 000 126, 771, 000 
194] 2, 234, 682, 000 177, 385, 000 
1942 1, 714, 655, 000 205, 362, 000 
1943 2, 199, 543, 000 243, 226, 000 
1944 2, 607, 684, 000 $26, 063, 000 
1945 2, 717, 092. 000 $45, 835, 000 

Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 


United States 


697555 16 


COFFEE, IMPORT COLOSSUS: TOPS ALL U. S. PURCHASES 


Republics and the United States (their 
largest customer) allocated coffee mar- 
kets for a period which has been ex- 
tended well beyond the original termi- 
nation date of October 1, 1943. The 
basic quota called for 15,900,000 bags 
(of 132 pounds each), including 15,545,- 
000 bags for the American nations and 
355,000 bags for nonsignatory producers. 
Changes from time to time have per- 
mitted the shipping to the United States 
of as many as 20,345,000 bags in some 
recent years. In general, marketing 
procedures have been orderly, and for 
only 8 months was rationing necessary, 
during the war: losses of Allied shipping 
created a coffee scarcity between De- 
cember 1942 and July 1943. This Nation 
had to import much coffee by rail from 
Central American countries for a time, 
but the emergency ended as United 
States warships and planes wrested con- 
trol of hemispheric shipping lanes from 
Axis submarines and surface raiders. 
Price ceilings have helped to swell the 
consumer demand for coffee in this 
country. Actually quotations are not 
much higher than they were before the 
time of the Agreement, and our neighbor 
producers have not overexploited the 
popularity of this beverage. To encour- 
age sustained imports and yet to permit 
retention of the 13.38 cents basic import 
ceiling price of green coffee, the United 
States has been paying a subsidy of 3 
cents per pound since November 18, 1945. 
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Courtesy National Coffee Department of Brazil 
Loading coffee at a Latin-American port. 


Some $30,000,000 is expected to be spent 
on this plan to aid growing countries in 
the merchandising of a total of 13,000,- 
000 bags to be received in the U. S. be- 
fore August 15, 1946. An additional 
“hardship-case” quota of 500,000 bags 
also has been granted. 


Factors That Spur Business 


It was not an accident that green- 
coffee imports reached a high place in 
American economy—on the producing 
side in the Southern countries, and as 
a consumption product in the North. 
Quality control in both areas has been 
vital. Salesmanship of the most vigor- 
ous kind has impelled public buying of 
coffee; each year many millions of dol- 
lars are spent, nationaiiy, by the lead- 
ing factors in the trade to broaden their 
markets. 

Multi-million-dollar distributing con- 
cerns can buy coffee direct from Latin 
American fazendas and exporters and be 
sure of what they are receiving. House- 
wives in this Nation buy particular types 
of coffee the year round and know ex- 
actly what to expect, as do patrons of 
well-Known restaurant chains. Some 
special blends of roasted coffee are sold 
by the dozens of millions of pound cans 
annually, and rare is the village where 
such products cannot be purchased for 
about the same price as in the largest 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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U.S. Trade With U.S.S.R. 












During Calendar Year °45 


OTAL UNITED STATES TRADE 
Lon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics during the calendar year 1945 
amounted to domestic exports valued at 
$1,834,926,000, and reexports of $3,355,- 
000, whereas general imports were $53,- 
793,000. 

With the lend-lease shipments of un- 
completed deliveries rapidly drawing to 
a close, United States domestic exports 
to the U. S. S. R. for the final 3 months 
of 1945 dropped sharply, totaling less 
than $113,000,000 or under 7 percent of 
the total for the year 1945. 

The final quarter of 1945 shows that 
exports to Soviet Russia practically 
stopped on many items of military use, 
as well as on dried-egg powder, sugar, 
edible oils and fats, and many other 
food products which formed Red Army 
supplies. There was a great increase, 
however, in United States exports of 


foods and other commodities to the, 


U. S. S. R. for relief and charity. After 
the third quarter, no more merchant 
vesseles were exported in 1945. Exports 
of petroleum and products during Sep- 
tember-December 1945 amounted to a 
mere 0.3 percent of total quantities sent 
to the U.S. S. R. during the year. 

The swing-over to an emphasis on re- 
habilitation and peacetime construction 
is accentuated by rapidly growing ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union of United 
States metal-working machinery and 
mining, well, and pumping machinery, 
during the last 3 months of the year, 
accounting for well over 25 percent of 
the 1945 exports of these products. 
Other important export items in the in- 
crease include electric machinery and 
apparatus, scientific and professional in- 
struments, and steam locomotives. The 
end of the year showed a marked in- 
crease in the number of books and maps 
imported by the U. S. S. R. from the 
United States. 

During the last quarter of 1945 there 
were very few reexports. Except for tea, 
which showed a small increase, none of 
the major items usually reexported were 
disposed of in this way. 

Although general imports to the 
United States from the U.S. S. R. during 
the last quarter of 1945 amounted to 


Prepared in the U. S. 8. R. Section 
and the Trade Statistics Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


hardly 9 percent of the total for the year, 
the annual figures for the war years 
show a significant upward trend since 
the tide of battle turned in 1942. The 
fact that during the last 2 years of war 
the U. S. S. R. was able to maintain a 
level of exports to the United States of 
more than double the usual prewar 
amounts, speaks well for the possibilities 
of further expanding our imports from 
the Soviet Union in peacetime years. 


Trade of the United States With U.S.S. R.., 
by Principal Commodities. 1945 (Calen 
dar Year) 








\ 
It QO me . 
1 
DOMESTIC EX! 
I i] S4, UH 
Meat | ( 1,000 7 { ‘ 138, 749 
Han 1 shou Ired f +4 
Bacor Ww t 
Pork, pickled 81, O20 2 39 
Meats, canned 2 22,414 
Beef, canned 1, 42 1, 006 
Pork, canned ] 47, 42 17, 388 
eausage, etc. ca ] ] SI, 204 26, 15 
lrushonka ] 4. 659 70.3 
and fa i ! 114, 10 18, 37 
06, GSS 17, 066 
Oleomargaring d 7,1 1, 305 
Dairy products... : 4, 367 
Dried skim milk } 22, 224 3. 719 
Butter 18 & 827 
Butter ] ! 4,2 2 
Butter sprea | sS4 Os 
Chee d 19. 4 4. SRS 
Dried whole milk lo 18, 368 7,1 
Egg products, dried | 60, 41 81, 737 
Leather & AIS 
[ pper le ather 1] SNE 
Sole leather 000 pound 10, 755 5. 349 
Boot and shoe cut stock WS 
Leather manufactures 15, 695 
Boots and shoes, men’s 1,000 pairs 139 14,151 
Wearing apparel. 1, 425 
Grains and preparatior 11, 50 
Barley bushel 179 75 
Oatmeal, groats and rolled oat 
1.000 pounds 1, 190 108 
Milled rice, including brown 
do 14, 45¢ 1, 139 
Wheat flour, wholly of U.S. wheat 
1,000 barrels 9 051 8 276 
Wheat semolina.. 2 (WM 96 
Vegetables and preparation 25, 264 
Beans, dried, ripe 1,000 pound 76, 999 6, 598 
Seed bean ck 6.1 1.0% 
Peas, dry, ripe do 8 361 249 
Tomato paste and pureé canned 
1,000 pounds 6, 245 898 
Tomato juice, canned_. do 7, 281 161 
Dehydrated vegetable do 17, Si 12, 302 
Dehydrated soup d fh, 511 2, 308 
Soya flour edibl d 21, 654 1, 300 
Fruits and preparations 1, 138 
Peanuts, shelled 1,000 pound 5, 317 933 
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Planning a Trip to Chile 
To Liveor Manage Office? 


t 
If So, You’ll Want To Know: That Room-and-Bath in a Santiago Hotel Will Cost 
$96 to $160 a Month; That $2.87 Is the Monthly Rate for a Phone; That Clothes 
Are Expensive and Furniture Prices High; That You'd Better Take Calcium Pills 
From This Country; That You’ll Do Well To Learn About the ‘‘Derecho de Llave’’; 
and That Cfficial Bodies Adjust Office Workers’ Stipends, As Living Costs Vary 








ES 
EDITOR'S NOTE 

This summary of a _ forthcoming 
International Reference Service circu- 
lar, Living and Office-Operating Costs 
in Chile, is presented for the benefit 
of Americans contemplating residence 
or travel in Chile-——of whom there are 
a considerable number at the pres- 
ent moment The prices given are 
those corresponding to the standard 
of living which the representatives of 
the United States Government and of 
North American business firms are 
expected to maintain. All prices are 
cited in United States currency. 




















HILE, as an agricultural country, 

has an adequate, although strictly 
seasonal, supply of all the usual fruits 
and vegetables. Pasteurized, evaporated, 
and dried milk also are obtainable. 
Canned goods are produced in Chile, but 
the prices are considerably higher than 
in the United States. The cost of food- 
stuffs has increased greatly in recent 
years, food-price indexes rising from 
244.8 in 1940 (March 1928=100) to 465.5 
in 1944. In November 1945, this index 
stood at 503.4 


RENTALS AND HOTEL CHARGES 


The average rental in 1945 in Santiago 
of an unfurnished house suitable for 
family occupancy was between $113 and 
$210 a month. Furnished houses ranged 
from $161 to $322 in monthly rental fees. 
Hotel charges in Santiago are between 
$96 and $160 per month per person for a 
room and bath. Rents and _ hotel 
charges are somewhat less in the smaller 
cities. 

UTILITIES 


Utility rates in Santiago are fairly rep- 
resentative of the situation in other 
Chilean cities, although charges are 
somewhat higher than in the smaller 
communities. 


By Mary D. Keatinc, American Re- 
publics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of 
Commerce (Based on Report from 
Economics Division, U. S. Em- 
bassy, Santiago) 


Electric current is available in most 
sections of the country and in all the 
large cities. Gas for heating water and 
for cooking is available in Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso, Santiago, and Concepcion. 
Inasmuch as most of the electric installa- 
tions in Chile are designed for 220 volts, 
equipment taken there from the United 
States must be used with a transformer. 





Glimpse of a modern apartment house in 
Santiago. 


Alternating current is used in San- 
tiago for the most part, although there 
is some direct current in the older parts 
of the city. The voltage is 220, the cycle 
is 50, and the rate is $0.035 per kw.-hr. 
Gas costs $0.126 per 100 cubic feet. 

The water rate is $0.034 per 100 cubic 
feet, and the bill for the average house- 
hold with a yard amounts to approxi- 
mately $1.60 per month in the winter and 
$8 in the summer. 

The charge for installing a telephone 
is $7.42, and the monthly rate is $2.87. 

Both wood and coal are used exten- 
sively for cooking as well as for heating. 
Coke is the most widely used fuel for 
heating; its price is $24 a metric ton. 
The average household uses from three- 
quarters to 1 metric ton a month during 
the winter. Soft coal also is used. 


FURNITURE 


Import duties on furniture are assessed 
on a weight basis and are almost prohibi- 
tive except to persons planning to live in 
Chile on an extended basis. Ready-made 
furniture, similar to styles in use in the 
United States, is available in Santiago 
although prices are high. 


CLOTHING 


The high cost of tailored or ready- 
made clothes in Chile, plus the fact that 
the quality of such articles is not always 
of the best, makes it advisable for the 
visitor to take enough clothing to last 
for a stay of moderate duration in Chile. 
Regular business or street clothes are 
suitable for most occasions. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Medical facilities in the larger cities of 
Chile are generally satisfactory. Fees for 
services range from $3.25 to $16 per con- 
sultation. It is advisable to take a stock 
of drugs from the United States, because 
the price for imported drugs is high and 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Turkish Bank Delegation To 
Buy Industrial Equipment 


Four separate groups of officials of the 
Sumer Bank, Turkish Government in- 
stitution, will visit the United States 
this summer, according to advice from 
the American Embassy at Ankara, 
Turkey. 

The first group left Ankara early in 
May en route to Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and the United States. Their 
prime interests are to study the opera- 
tion and availability of the following 
types of machinery and equipment: 

Teztile—Spinning and weaving (for cot- 
ton, wool, flax, artificial silk); textile print- 
ing; hemp and jute-products manufacture; 
and air-conditioning for textile factories. 

General-jactory.—Steam turbines; elec- 
tric motors and generators; and Diesel en- 
gines. 

The three remaining delegations will 
cover the same route, and will be re- 
sponsible for buying industrial equip- 
ment and machine tools. These missions 
will seek the following: ; 

Cellulose industry.—Equipment for manu- 
facturing paper, cardboard, and wood pulp. 

Heavy industry—Equipment for manu- 
facturing iron and steel products, small 
gasoline and Diesel engines. 

Machine tools.—Of all types. 

The activities of the Sumer Bank were 
described in detail in an article appear- 
ing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (Au- 
gust 25, 1945) when plans to promote the 
industrialization of Turkey were first an- 
nounced. At present, the Bank controls 
and operates some 59 local industrial 
plants. 

American firms interested in contact- 
ing these delegations can address them 
c/o Turkish Commercial Counselor, 20 
Exchange Place, New York City. 


Iron and Steel Firm in Spain 
Wants Quotations 


Quotations for rolling mills, byprod- 
ucts insta!lations, and sintering and 
coal-washing plants are desired by 
Fabrica de Mieres, S. A., Mieres, Asturias, 
Spain. 

According to a despatch from the 
American Embassy at Madrid, this firm 
is engaged in the production of iron and 
steel. To improve and increase its out- 
put, a complete change of existing in- 
stallations is planned. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


The Embassy further points out that 
the Spanish market for iron and steel 
mill equipment has been served hereto- 
fore by Belgium, France, Germany, and 
England. Because of the inability of 
these traditional suppliers to make 
reasonable deliveries, the Spanish con- 
cern now turns to United States manu- 
facturers. In addition to equipment, 
these industrialists seek technical ad- 
vice and satisfactory credit arrange- 
ments. 

For further information, interested 
firms should contact Fabrica de Mieres, 
S. A., direct. 


Greek Bank Offers Excess of 
Cocoon Production 


An anticipated excess of pure silk is 
offered by the Sericulture Section of the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece, at Athens. 

According to advice from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Athens, Greek cocoon 
production during the current year is 
expected to exceed substantially the 
local demands. Therefore, the Bank is 
now seeking export outlets and offers 
to ship either dried cocoons or silk 
thread. 

American firms interested in this im- 
port opportunity should communicate 
directly with the Sericulture Section of 
the Bank and specify regarding the de- 
sired color and the thickness of thread. 


Italian Firm Wants To 
Produce U. S. Diesels 

A long-established Italian manufac- 
turer of Diesel engines is interested in 
producing United States Diesels under 
license, according to the American Con- 
sul General of Genoa. 

The firm—‘“San Giorgia” Societa In- 
dustriale per Azioni, Via d’Annunzia 2- 
26, Genoa-Sestri—has for many years 
constructed Diesel engines for sea and 
land. These have ranged in capacity 
up to 300 horsepower. 

Realizing that many improvements 
have been effected in the last few years 
as to both design and performance, “San 
Giorgio” is now anxious to embody some 


of these in its own output. For this’ 


reason the firm seeks contact with Amer- 
ican manufacturers of modern Diesel 
engines. 


If negotiations are successful, “San 
Giorgio” would first serve the Ttalign 
market. Eventually, however, Plans cal 
for extending the territory to ing 
other countries in the Mediterranegy 
zone. 

Catalogs illustrating the firm’s Present 
production can be obtained on a 
basis from the Commercial Intelligeng 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

For further information, interested 
manufacturers can write direct to “San 
Giorgio” at the above address, or to the 
American Consul General at Genoa. 


New or Used Hat Equipment 
Wanted by Dominican Bank 


New or used equipment for blocking 
or pressing panama-type hats is sought 
by the Banco Agricola e Hipotecario, g 
subsidiary of the national Banco de Re. 
servas, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominicap 
Republic. 

The American Consulate advises that 
the equipment should be capable of 
handling at least 1,000 hats daily. Quo- 
tations should be made f. o. b. vessel, 
New York City or New Orleans. 

If the bank is successful in buying 
this equipment for its own account, it 





will promote a small industrial or co. 
operative enterprise for manufacturing 
hats using the local cuna straw. 
Interested firms should write the 
manager of the Bank, Alfonso Rochae, 


Dublin Astronomers Need 
Special Part for Telescope 

Source of a speculum (6-inch or 
8-inch) for reflecting a telescope used 
by amateur astronomers is sought by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, Ireland. 

United States manufacturers who can 
fill this request are advised to write 
direct either to the Archbishop o 
to the American Consulate General, 
Dublin. 


United States Outlet Sought 
For River Turtle Shells 
Is there a market in the United States 


for river turtle shells and, if so, how 
are they used industrially? 
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This question has been asked by the 
American Embassy at Caracas on behalf 
of the president of the National Asso- 
ciates of Merchants and Industrialists 


f that city. ‘ 
’ According to an alrgram, about 20,- 


00 shell sets top and bottom) can be 
supplied during 1946. The shells aver- 
age about 11 pounds each, and can be 
prepared for shipment in accordance 
with buyers’ instructions. 

Any firm interested in this import 
jead should communicate with the U. S. 
Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela, for re- 
ferral to the exporter seeking American 


outlets. 
Foreign Visitors 


1, Africa—J. M. Patel, representing Farmers 
General Stores, P. O. Box 144, Nakuru, and 
Varieties Emporium, Ltd., P. O. Box 1684, 
Nairobi, both of Kenya Colony, is interested 
in haberdashery, cosmetics, novelties, do- 
mestic hardware, toys and imitation jewelry. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 1, via New York 
City. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Dayton Price & Co., Ltd., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinery: New York 
City, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

2. Azores—Vasco Bensaude of Bensaude & 
Cia., Ltda., Largo Jo&o Francisco Cabral No. 
13, Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel, is interested 
in purchasing tobacco machinery. He is also 
in this country in connection with the estab- 
lishment of an interinsular airplane service 
in the Azores. Inasmuch as his visit is short, 
it is suggested that interested concerns Cor- 
respond direct with Mr. Bensaude’s firm in 
the Azores. 

3. Bolivia—Guillermo Barabaz, represent- 
ing Carlos Lilienfeld, 80 Plaza Venezuela, La 
Paz, is interested in automotive commodities, 
and farm and ranch supplies and equipment, 
exclusive of tractors and implements. 
Scheduled to arrive: June 10, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Bolivian Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Akron, Ohio; Detroit, Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C. 

4. British West Indies—Irene Smith, repre- 
senting T. E. Noble Smith & Co., St. George's, 
Grenada, is interested in teztiles, haber- 
dashery, and hardware. Scheduled to arrive: 
June 6, via Miami. Length of visit: 4 
months. U. S. address: 1093 Longwood 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

5. Chile—Max German of Nun & German, 
Salas 344 (Casilla 9452), Santiago, is in- 
terested in factory equipment for the manu- 
facture of shirts and shoes, textiles, and 
shoe findings. Scheduled to arrive: June 30, 
via Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Chilean Consulate General, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Chi- 
cago. 

6. Egypt—E. Economekis, 17 Fouad I Street, 
Cairo, is interested in watches, clocks, jewelry, 
precious stones, radios, gramaphones, photo- 
graphic and cinema equipment, household 
electrical goods, fountain pens, and automo- 
biles including spare parts. He is scheduled 
to arrive early in July, via New York City, 
for a visit of 1 month. U.S. address: c/o 
George N. Casavis, 351 West Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, and Detroit. 

7, France—G., 8. Murray, representing Cie. 
Continentale Charbonniére & Commerciale, 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in 
locating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements, 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestabiished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 

Agricultural Equipment: 3. 

Art Objects: 22. 

Automobiles and Automotive Accessories: 

3, 6, 8, 11. 

Building Materials: 13. 

Chemicals: 9. 

Clothing: 1, 4, 15, 21, 29. 

Cosmetics: 1. 

Drawing Materials: 17. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 

6, 13, 31. 

Foodstuffs: 19, 34. 

Furs: 8. 

Gift Merchandise: 16. 

Glassware: 8. 

Hardware: 1, 4, 14, 17, 31. 

Household Equipment: 6, 13, 31. 

Jewelry: 1, 6, 15, 16. 

Leather: 22, 25. 

Lumber: 14, 32. 

Machinery: 2, 5, 12, 23, 24, 27, 33. 

Metals and Minerals: 6, 7. 

Novelties: 1. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 6, 17. 

Pharmaceuticals: 9. 

Photographic Supplies: 6, 15, 17. 

Radios: 6, 13, 26. 

Shoe Findings: 5. 

Telephone Equipment: 30. 

Textiles: 4, 5, 8, 10, 15, 18, 28. 

Tools; 11, 24. 

Toys: 1. 

Tricycles (Commercial) : 20. 

Watches and Clocks: 6, 15, 16. 








20 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 8, is inter- 
ested in exporting from France grinding 
pebbles which are used in tube mills for 
various industries; and blue-black flints for 
ceramics. He is now in this country until 
August 5. U.S. address: c/o U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 60th Floor, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Pittsburgh, and Canton, Ohio. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

8. Italy—-Mario Marcello De Leva, 29, Via 
Pastrengo, Turin, is interested in special 
needles for textile industry; automobile ac- 
cessories; desires to export from Italy Floren- 
tine or Tuscan lamb furs; table glassware. 
Mr. De Leva, as consulting engineer, is now 
in this country on behalf of several Italian 
export and import firms. He expects to re- 
main here 3 months. U.S. address: c/o U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 60th Floor, Em- 
pire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Mexico—Manuel Begne y Alvarez, repre- 
senting Drogas Begne, S. A., Calle Orizaba 
No. 7, Mexico, D. F. is interested in fine chem- 
ical products and pharmaceutical specialties. 
Scheduled to arrive: June 7, via Brownsville, 
Tex. Length of visit: 3 weeksor more. U.S. 
address: % Export Department, Merck & Co., 
Rahway,N.J. Itinerary: New York, N.Y. and 
St. Louis. 

10. Netherlands—Walter Emanuel, repre- 
senting Messrs. de Vries van Buuren & Co., 
N. V., 1-13 Waterlooplein, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in purchasing teztiles. Scheduled 
to arrive: May 19, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 6 weeks or more. U. S. address: 
% American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. Jn view of his early departure, 
it is suggested that interested firms, who are 
unable to contact Mr. Emanuel in New York, 
correspond direct with the Netherland con- 
cern. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
and Minneapolis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Netherlands—L. van Kampen, repre- 
senting Anam Tools Import, Nieuwe Heeren- 
gracht 39, Amsterdam, is interested in au- 
‘omotive tools and accessories. He is sched- 
uled to arrive in New York around June 25 
for a stay of 4 or 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue at Fifty-first 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, Akron, Ohio; and Buffalo. 

12. New Zealand—James Hogg and R. J. 
Simmill, representing McLeod Bros. Ltd., 336 
Cumberland Street, Dunedin, are interested 
in machinery and equipment for soap mak- 
ing, stearin, oletn, and cosmetic manufac- 
ture. They are now in this country until 
the middle of July. ° U. S. address: % Procter 
& Gamble Manufacturing Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. Mr. Hogg may also 
be reached at Adams Hotel, Fifth Avenue at 
Eighty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and Cincinnati. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

18. Nicaragua—Ricardo Ampie, Ave. Roose- 
velt, Managua, D. N., is interested in house- 
hold radios, bantam automobiles, pianos, 
lighting fixtures and equipment, household 
sundries, and building materials. Scheduled 
to arrive: June 16, via New Orleans. Length 
of visit: 6months. U.S. address: “% Phoenix 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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News by COUNTRIES 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plywood Industry Declared of National 
Interest and Subject Thereby to Protec- 
tion Against Foreign Competition.—By 
terms of decree No. 7219 of March 13, 
1946, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 20, 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has declared the Argentine plywood 
industry to be of “national interest” in 
accordance with the terms of decree No. 
14,630 of June 6, 1944. Under the terms 
of the latter decree, the domestic ply- 
wood industry is now eligible for import- 
duty protection against foreign competi- 
tion, as well as the establishment of im- 
port quotas, and subsidization of the 
domestic industry, if necessary. 

[For provisions of decree No. 14,630, see 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 29, 1944.] 

Corn Substituted for Wheat for Food- 
Relief Shipments.—By terms of decree 
No. 7391 of March 13, 1946, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of March 20, 1946, the 
Argentine Government has authorized 
the Regulating Board of Agricultural 
Production to substitute deliveries of corn 
from the 1944-45 crop for wheat com- 
mitted to France, Italy, and UNRRA, but 
unable to be delivered because of internal 
transportation difficulties. The Regulat- 
ing Board of Agricultural Production will 
reach agreement with representatives of 
the French and Italian Governments and 
of UNRRA on the quantities of corn to 
be shipped. 


Austria 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Partial Lifting of Allied Foreign-Trade 
Controls.—The Economic Directorate of 
the Allied Control Authority for Austria 
has authorized the Warenverkehrsbiiro, 
a Division of the Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce, to license foreign-trade 
transactions up to 30,000 schillings with- 
out prior quadripartite approval. The 
rate of exchange of the new Austrian 
schilling in foreign-trade operations has 
not yet been established. 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Developments in Commercial Avia- 
tion—The Bolivian Government has 
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evinced much interest *in commercial 
aviation and an intensive program for 
the improvement of airports and routes 
is under way. The belief that aviation 
can play a tremendous role in develop- 
ment of remote areas where automotive 
transportation is an impossibility and 
railroading is difficult, is partly based on 
the fact that the Bolivian Military Air 
Force is transporting meat from the Beni 
to the city of La Paz. 

Commercial aviation in Bolivia is car- 
ried on by two companies—the Pan 
American-Grace Co. (Panagra), which 
has its international offices in Lima, 
Peru, and restricts its activities in Bolivia 
chiefly to international service, and Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano (LAB), which concen- 
trates on the development of passenger 
and freight service within the country. 
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U.S. Medicinals Abroad 


Our cover picture this week— 
from a photograph by the Signal | 
Corps of the Army—shows U. S. | 
drugs being sold at an Italian phar- 
macy in Naples, Italy, for civilian 
relief. It illustrates, by just one 
very small example, the way in 
which American products, of al- 
most every conceivable sort, have 
become much more widely known 
and eagerly desired in countless 
regions of the world in consequence 
of World War II and its aftermath. 
The fact of this heightened famil- 
iarity and demand augurs well for 
the success, in foreign trade, of the 
many veterans who are now looking 
toward participation in that form 
of activity, and who will be sub- 
stantially aided by their experi- 
ences abroad, as is made rather 
strikingly evident in our first fea- 
ture article. 
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Since August 1941, LAB has Operated 
under the management of Pana 
which, being an American-fiag line is 
subject to the Civil Aeronautics Author. 
ity and has imposed the CAA limitations 
upon LAB. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano scheduled 5 
flights as of March 1946, 7 of which were 
operated from La Paz and 8 from Cocha- 
bamba. The following cities are Served 
on one or more of these flights: La Paz 
Cochabamba, Trinidad, Magdalena, San 
Joaquin, Guayaramerin, Riberalta, Co. 
bija, Oruro, San Ignacio de Moxos, 
Apolo, Sucre, Rurrenabaque, San Borja, 
Ascension, Tarija, Yacuiba, Bermejo, 
Santa Cruz, Valle Grande, and Culping 
Four flights are weekly; one is twice 
weekly (La Paz-Cochabamba); and 19 
are fortnightly, of which several alter. 
nate so that the cities and towns on these 
routes have weekly service. 


Bra, 


Among the new services added during 
1945 was the placing of the new airport 
at Choreti, outside of Camiri, on the La 
Paz-Cochabamba-Sucre run on alter- 
nate weeks. Other services added were 
between Rurrenabaque and San Borja 
and between Trinidad-Ascension-Santa 
Cruz. 

It is expected that LAB will open routes 
between Guayaramerin and Manoa, 
which is adjacent to the Brazilian bor- 
der; between San Ignacio de Moxos and 
San Borja; and between Rurrenabaque 
and Cobija. Negotiations were carried on 
looking toward the extension of the LAB 
system to include the La Paz-Asuncion 
route. The new airports completed dur- 
ing 1945 included Choreti, Rurrenabaque, 
and Ascension; those to be improved 
were Manoa, San Javier, and Potosi. 
Service will be extended to the latter 
group by LAB. 

Kilometers flown, from which LAB 
derived income during 1945, amounted 
to 1,192,967; exploratory and _ trial 
flights totaled 35,420 kilometers—a total 
of 1,228,387 kilometers as compared with 
1,000,440 kilometers in 1944, Hours 
flown in 1945 totaled 4,451, including 100 
hours in exploratory and trial flights; 
total weight carried was 4,135,796 kilo- 
grams, including 3,452,318 kilograms on 
scheduled flights and 683,478 kilograms 
on chartered flights. 

The weight consisted of 1,329,437 kilo- 
grams of freight on scheduled flights 
and 519,944 kilograms on chartered 
flights: air express totaled 389,500 kilo- 
grams on scheduled, and 18,708 on char- 
tered flights: mail carried amounted 
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91,001 and 274 kilograms, respectively. 
The remainder of the weight consisted of 
ers and luggage. 

eames carried in 1945 totaled 
94,841, of whom 22,974 were on scheduled 
and unscheduled flights and 1,867 were 
carried on chartered flights. The num- 
per of passengers carried in 1944 was 
19,230 and in 1943, 11,520. Passenger- 
kilometers flown in 1945 totaled 8,390,240, 
compared with 6,903,367 in 1944 and 
4,884,320 in 1943. 

There is sufficient traffic for increased 
operations by both LAB and Panagra. 
It is possible that in the present year 
other international lines will enter Bo- 
livia. The Bolivian Government con- 
templates setting up a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority patterned after the United 
States agency. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton-Teztile Export Suspension Ex- 
tended for 90 Days—The export em- 
bargo on cotton textiles from Brazil was 
extended for an additional period of 90 
days from June 11, 1946, by order No. 
99 of June 3, 1946, of the Brazilian Exec- 
utive Textile Commission. 

The exportation of cotton textiles 
from Brazil previously was suspended for 
a period of 90 days, effective March 5, 
1946. 


{See announcement in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 4, 1946. 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Sugar: Changes in Export 
Duty Rates From Antigua.—By an order- 
in-council dated March 7, 1946, made by 
the Governor under section 3 of the Cot- 
ton Export Levy Ordinance, 1933, the rate 
of levy to be imposed upon all cotton ex- 
ported from the presidency of Antigua 
shall be lowered from 1d. to 1 halfpenny 
per pound. 

By an order-in-council dated March 
7, 1946 made by the Governor under sec- 
tion 7 of the Export Duty Ordinance, 
1941, the rate of duty to be levied on 
Sugar shall be increased from 3s. 6d. per 
ton to 5s. per ton. 


~ Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marking of Imported Goods.—Cana- 
dian mark-of-origin requirements which 
made it necessary to mark fiberboard, 
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Members of Agricultural 
Missions Leave 


The United States members of 
the joint China-U. S. and Philip- 
pine-U. S. agricultural missions 
left recently for China and the 
Philippines, respectively, to accept 
invitations to collaborate with the 
governments of those countries in 
studying immediate Chinese and 
Philippine agricultural problems, 
with a view toward recommending 
action for their solution. The 
U. S. members of the missions also 
will work with officials of the two 
countries in drafting of programs 
designed to improve Chinese and 
Philippine agriculture on a long- 
term basis. 

In addition, they will discuss 
possible future collaboration be- 
tween the United States and 
China, and the United States and 
the Philippines, as a means of car- 
rying out certain parts of the pro- 
grams. 

The U. S. members of the China 
mission assembled in Washington 
the week of June 10 to confer with 
officials of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and of the Departments of 
State and Agriculture before leav- 
ing the United States June 20. 
The U. S. members of the Philip- 
pine mission met in Washington 
June 18 for similar conferences and 
left the United States day before 
yesterday, June 27. 























strawboard, sheathing, and insulation, 
manufactured wholly or in part of vege- 
table fiber, with the name of the country 
of origin have been canceled, effective 
April 1, 1946, according to an order-in- 
council dated May 10, 1946. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Treaty with Peru 
Signed.—A new commercial treaty con- 
taining reciprocal tariff concessions and 
assurances regarding customs duties, 
import quotas, and similar matters was 
signed by the Chilean and Peruvian Gov- 
ernments at Lima, Peru, on April 4, 1946. 
It is understood that this new treaty, 
which contains most of the provisions of 
the former commercial treaty of October 
17, 1941, which has been extended for 6 
months from February 9, 1946, will re- 
place that instrument. 
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In the new treaty both countries ex- 
empt from import duty and other cus- 
toms charges books and printed matter 
with covers of paper, cardboard, cloth, 
or ordinary leather. In addition, each 
country grants tariff and other conces- 
sions to the other country, as follows: 

Chilean Concessions: The Chilean 
Government accords duty-free entry to 
imports of Peruvian cotton up to a total 
of 700 metric tons annually, and, with- 
out quota limitation, to imports from 
Peru of guano, sulfur, anthracite coal, 
canned tropical-zone fruits, fresh fruits 
and garden products, alfalfa seeds, and 
specified kinds of lumber. Chile also 
accords most-favored-nation treatment 
to ginned and unginned cotton, mineral 
waters, coffee, tea, edible oils, hydrogen- 
ized lards, petroleum and its derivatives, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, rice, certain 
wool fabrics, woolen blankets, wool yarn, 
and marble of all kinds. Assurances are 
also given that license requirements, 
quotas, prohibitions, exchange control, 
or other restrictions will not,be imposed 
on the importation of Peruvian sugar up 
to a quantity of 84,000 metric tons an- 
nually, and that most-favored-nation 
treatment will be extended to Peru in 
respect of any permitted imports of 
sugar in excess of this quota. 

Peruvian Concessions: Peru on its 
part accords. duty-free entry to Chilean 
wheat or rice up to an annual quota of 
40,000 metric tons, with similar assur- 
ances regarding import and exchange re- 
strictions. Peru will give preference to 
Chilean rice when its price is not higher 

than other rice, during such time as it 
controls trade in rice, and will issue spe- 
cial licenses for the Chilean duty-free 
quota. The exemption from duty for rice 
will be in force only while rice is under 
control in Peru. Duty-free entry is also 
granted to imports of Chilean nitrate, 
sulfur, anthracite coal, calcium carbide, 
ferrosilicon, ferromanganese, pedigreed 
and improved breeds of livestock and 
poultry, canned temperate-zone fruits, 
fresh and dried fruits and garden prod- 
ucts, nuts, jams and jellies, malted bar- 
ley, specified varieties of Chilean woods, 
wooden barrels and tanks, and phono- 
graph records. 

Existing rates of duty are reduced by 
one-half on imports of unhulled barley, 
forage oats, hulled oats, rolled oats, peas, 
lentils, canary seed, oil of marjoram, 
tomato sauce, relishes, arrowroot, quillay 
bark, canned vegetables, canned fish and 
shellfish, glue, china and porcelain in- 
sulators, lead and tinned lead caps, col- 
lapsible tubes of tin and lead, high-ten- 
sion insulators, articles made of bakelite 
and galalith (up to an annual quota of 
50 metric tons imported through Callao), 
impure chlorhydric and commercial sul- 
furic acid (66° B.), impure nitric acid 
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(up to 40 degrees), impure phenic acid; 
medicinal whole berries, flowers, fruit, 
barks, nuts, roots, and seeds; calcium 
salts not specified, sulfuric ether; com- 
pressed gases, liquefied or not, in cylin- 
ders; potassium bicarbonate and car- 
bonate, potassium chromate and per- 
chlorate, impure sodium carbonate and 
sodium sulfate for industrial use. The 
concession on manufactures of bakelite 
and galalith and on the chemical prod- 
ucts listed following the manufactures 
of bakelite, will cease to be effective 90 
days after the Peruvian Government 
notifies the Chilean Government that 
Peruvian industry is producing similar 
products. The Peruvian import duty of 
0.18 sol per gross kilogram on Chilean 
white or colored earthenware, with or 
without decorations, is reduced to 0.15 
sol per gross kilogram. 

No import quotas or exchange control 
restrictions will be applied by Peru on a 
quantity of 100,000 liters of bottled 
champagne and ‘red and white wine im- 
ported from Chile, of which quantity 20 
percent may be put up in other contain- 
ers. In addition, this quota of Chilean 
champagne and wine will receive any 
reduction or concession which may be 
granted to wine from any other origin. 
Peru also accords most-favored-nation 
treatment to Chilean canned meat and 
sausages, canned fish, hams and bacon, 


foodstuffs, and medicinal products gen- | 


erally, pulp for paper making, flat glass, 
incandescent lamps, nonspecified woods, 
empty ampoules, laminated copper and 
bronze sheets, copper cable and cords, 
elements of copper and its alloys, copper 
sulfate, sodium sulfide, live plants and 
seeds, men’s hats of hair (pelo), and 
articles of forged iron for domestic use. 

Special customs exemptions and other 
facilities are reciprocally accorded in 
respect to the frontier trade between the 
Chilean Department of Arica and the 
Peruvian Department of Tacna. 

One article of the treaty states that 
the compensatory character of these 
concessions excludes them from the ap- 
plication of the most-favored-nation 
clause. 

The treaty will be submitted to legis- 
lative approval in both countries, and 
ratifications will be exchanged within 30 
days after it has been approved. It will 
remain in force for 2 years, and if not 
denounced by one of the parties 3 months 
before the end of the 2-year period, it 
will be automatically extended for a sole 
period of 1 year. 


[The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis in both Chile and Peru. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 1943, 
for an announcement of the terms and ap- 
proval of the Chile-Peru commercial treaty 
of October 17, 1941, which is to be replaced 
by the treaty signed on April 4, 1946, and 
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More Baggage for Air 
Passengers 


Travelers on Pan American Clip- 
per planes crossing the Atlantic 
may now carry 66 pounds of lug- 
gage free, according to a recent 
announcement. This is an in- 
crease of 11 pounds over the former 
allowance. 

The new baggage allowance be- 
came effective on June 9. Tourists 
may carry this additional amount 
of luggage on all Clippers going to 
Europe and Africa and, also, all 
trans-Atlantic flights of Panair do 
Brasil. 

The 66-pound allowance is also 
permitted for children traveling on 
half-fare but does not apply to 
those under 2 years of age, who 
have no allowance. 





























FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945, 
and June 15, 1946, for announcements of 
extentions of the 1941 commercial treaty.] 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Customs Gold Unit.—Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 57 indicated that 
the Customs Gold Unit (China’s special 
currency unit, used in prewar years for 
valuation of imports and assessment of 
import duties) is no longer to represent 
a fixed amount in gold, according to a 
report from the American Embassy, 
Nanking, China. Furthermore, the use 
of the Customs Gold Unit in all docu- 
ments presented by applicants to the 
Customs is to be discontinued. Cus- 
toms Gold Unit notes will continue to 
circulate, however, at the fixed ratio of 
1 Customs Gold Unit as the equivalent of 
20 Chinese National dollars (CGU 1 
CN$20). At this ratio they will be ac- 
cepted without discrimination for pay- 
ment of all Government dues and duties 
and for the liquidation of all official and 
private obligations. 

This change in the status of the Cus- 
toms Gold Unit is in accord with recent 
developments in China's tariff system 
which have made its use unnecessary. 
All duties were converted to ad valorem 
rates during the war, and a gold unit 
became unnecessary as a device to main- 
tain customs revenue despite deprecia- 
tion of silver, which was the basis of 
China’s currency. 

Foreign Exchange Not to be Granted 
for Import of Certain Items.—The Cen- 
tral Bank of China’s circular No. 42, 
dated May 28, 1946, and issued to the 
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banks appointed to deal in foreign ex 
change, has prohibited the sale of a 
change for the import of certain com. 
modities, except with the prior approval 
of the Central Bank of China, accord. 
ing to a report from the American Con. 
sulate General, Shanghai. The com. 
modities for which exchange is not to be 
granted without such approval] are as 
follows: 
Tariff Item Number 

655 Perfumery, 


Cosmetics 
shaving soap, face 
cream, tooth paste 


talcum or other toilet 
powder, hair tonic, and 
all other Preparations 
for the hair, mouth 
teeth, or skin. 


336 . Fresh apples. 
367 ..-. Fresh lemons. 
379 Fresh oranges. 


360 (b) (part) Fresh fruit, not other. 


wise provided for, 


664 (a) Manufactures of syn- 
thetic resins and other 
plastics. 

667 Toilet equipment (such 
as combs and brushes). 

654 (part) Pens and fountain pens, 

334 (b) Miscellaneous canned or 


packaged foodstuffs, 
not otherwise provided 
for. (Note: The items 
included are such 
miscellaneous grocer- 
ies as pacKaged break- 
fast cereals, packaged 
pancake flour, canned 
soups, canned tomato 
Juice, and peanut but- 
ter Canned fruits, 
vegetables, and marine 
products are sepa- 
rately provided for.) 

Foreign Exchange to be Sold Only to 
Established Traders.—Central Bank of 
China circular No. 43, issued June 5, 
1946; to the banks appointed to deal 
in foreign exchange, instructed those 
banks, in selling foreign exchange to 
pay for imports, to satisfy themselves 
that the importers are either (a) direct 
users of imports; (b) agents or dealers 
selling the imports to manufacturers or 
established distributors; or (c) distrib- 
utors of specific imports who estab- 
lished themselves as such at least 3 
years before the war, or are specially 
approved by the Central Bank of China, 
The appointed banks were also in- 
structed to satisfy themselves on certain 
points with respect to the sellers abroad, 
including their credit standing and the 
provision in the letter of credit to be 
opened of all types of required in- 
surance. 

Relaxation of Control Over Mercury 
and Tin.—A joint notification of the 
National Resources Commission and the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs recently 
announced the decision of the Executive 
Yuan that from June 11, 1946, mer- 
chants were to be permitted to pur- 
chase, ship, and market tin and mer- 
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cury. No permit was to be required, 
according to this announcement, for 
either shipment in the interior of China 
or for exportation. _ Under wartime 
trade-control regulations, and under 
trade regulations effective March 1, 
1946, export by individuals and firms of 
tin and mercury was prohibited, except 
with special permission granted by the 
Government through the Customs. 


Transport and Communication 


Condition of Communication Sys- 
tems.—Commercial telegraphic commu- 
nications between China and the United 
States were reported at the end of May 
to be still subject to serious delays and 
unduly high rates in China. Ten days 
were required in some instances for 
delivery of full-rate messages in Shang- 
hai from New York. The scope of the 
transoceanic communications problem at 
Shanghai is recognized when it is remem- 
bered that the local C. G. R. A. (Chinese 
Government Radio Administration) sta- 
tion is attempting to handle, unaided, a 
traffic greater in volume than was han- 
dled before the war by the combined 
facilities of two radio and three cable 
services. 

The radio equipment now in use by the 
C. G. R. A. is inadequate to handle the 
present volume of traffic. Before the war 
started in 1937, Shanghai was equipped 
with a first-class installation, designed 
for trans-Pacific communication, but 
much of the best of this equipment was 
removed by the Chinese to the interior 
when war became imminent, and was 
placed in service at Chungking, Hankow, 
and other strategic points. Thus Shang- 
hai was sometimes required to relay 
messages to America through Manila. 
The Shanghai station as rebuilt by the 
Japanese was designed for intra-Asiatic 
rather than transoceanic communica- 
tion. It is this Japanese equipment 
which is now depended upon to a great 
extent by the C.G.R. A. Attempts have 
been made to procure the return of equip- 
ment from Chungking, but any large- 
scale transfer has been rendered impos- 
sible because of transportation difficul- 
ties. 

It is believed that no real improvement 
in the communications service at Shan- 
ghai will occur until a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the equipment and personnel 
problems is found. 

The inauguration of air-mail service 
to Manila, which was scheduled for May 
15, would enable a good portion of the 
east-bound traffic originating in Shang- 
hai to go via air mail to Manila for 
radio transmission to America. 

Negotiations are also under way for 
the establishment of a Shanghai-Lima 
(Peru) circuit, which when opened up, 
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will handle all South American traffic 
direct rather than through the United 
States, as is being done at present. 

Port Congestion at Shanghai.—At a 
June 19 conference of interested agen- 
cies, a procedure was adopted looking 
toward remedies for the congestion at 
the port of Shanghai which has made 
necessary long delays in delivery of 
much-needed supplies and equipment. 

The three shipping conferences serv- 
ing this port were delegated to report on 
conditions and to recommend to the 
proper Chinese authorities the establish- 
ment of a port authority to deal with the 
problems. 

It was decided that without radical re- 
ductions in obstacles to clearances on 
arrival, the port could not absorb the 
cargoes destined to it for the next 4 or 
5 months. This conclusion was based on 
the facts that schedules of UNRRA alone 
involve entries of 34 vessels in June and 
early July, that FLC schedules contem- 
plate early convergence of 635,000 tons 














Polish Government Accept- 
ing Claims for War 
Damage 


Americans who suffered war 
damages in Poland may file claims 
for compensation with the Polish 
Government, according to infor- 
mation received by the Department 
of State from the American Em- 
bassy in Warsaw. 

Forms for the filing of such 
claims should be secured from the 
War Losses Department, Central 
Office of War Reparations Office, 
ulica Marszalkowska 8, Warsaw. 

Claims should be presented by a 
resident of Poland holding a power 
of attorney, or they may be for- 
warded to the American Embassy, 
Warsaw, for further transmission 
to the Central Office of War Repa- 
rations Office. 

While the period for presenting 
claims for citizens of Poland has 
elapsed, the War Reparations Of- 
fice has agreed to accept war-dam- 
age claims by foreigners without 
time limit. 

According to the latest informa- 
tion, the Polish Government has 
not as yet begun the payment of 
compensation to Polish citizens. 
However, the Polish Foreign Office 
has advised that when Polish 
citizens are given compensation 
for war damages, American and 
other Allied nationals may expect 
to receive like treatment. 
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of cargo plus 20 vessels moving various 
goods and equipment from Calcutta to 
Shanghai, and that fairly heavy commer- 
cial imports are destined for the port. 

Wharf and warehouse congestion have 
presented one of the most serious ob- 
stacles. Shortage of pilots and congested 
berthing necessitate long waits outside 
Woosung before vessels can enter the 
Whangpoo harbor. Oceangoing vessels 
are subject to an average turn-around 
time of 17 days at Shanghai, and some 
vessels have been delayed as much as 32 
days. On the morning of June 14, for 
example, there were 23 vessels riding at 
anchor off Woosung awaiting entry. 
Most arriving vessels are still obliged to 
wait for 3 days to a week. 

Some ships have become floating ware- 
houses for the reason that the wharves 
are glutted with large items such as 
boxed automobiles and trucks unloaded 
last December but not yet taken away 
by consignees. On June 2 ship arrived 
with large pieces of equipment for a 
Chinese Government agency on top and 
general commercial cargo underneath. 
Not one item had been unloaded on June 
20, because there was no dock free to 
accept such cargo. 

Another obstacle is the fact that 
depth alongside Shanghai wharves is in- 
sufficient for Liberty ships, and whereas 
the use of small ships would facilitate 
handling, most cargoes’ arrive in the 
larger vessels. Much dredging will be 
required to remedy this condition to allow 
for 29-foot draft alongside wharves. 

An attempt to relieve Shanghai was 
made recently when the Chinese Govern- 
ment opened up four ports on the 
Yangtze—Nanking, Wuhu, Kiukiang, and 
Hankow—to inward freight traffic by 
foreign vessels. But here again the 
larger vessels cannot navigate up the 
Yantze—ships only up to 5,000 tons can 
go up to Hankow, for example. 

The fact that UNRRA goods have 
lately moved away to the interior in bet- 
ter volume than previously will enable 
that organization to contribute numbers 
of new barges and cranes for heavy lifts 
which should facilitate cargo handling. 

After June 30 all vessels are to be on 
a commercial basis with demurrage 
charged to consignees. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses: New Regulations Re- 
garding Issuance Passed.—The period of 
validity of import licenses was reduced 
from 1 year to 6 months, and provision 
was made for their being issued accord- 
ing to the numerical sequence of the re- 
ceipts of deposits made by applicants for 
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import licenses in the Stabilization Fund, 
by Resolution Mo. 157 of April 23, 1946, 
* effective May 1, 1946, issued by the Co- 
lombian Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Import Categories Established; For- 
eign Exchange Rationed.—In an effort to 
conserve the country’s rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of gold and foreign exchange 
for purposes deemed to be essential, the 
President of Costa Rica on June 8 issued 
a decree dividing all imports into two 
categories and rationing available ex- 
change between these categories and 
among other uses. 

The first category contains specifically 
listed essential goods. Seventy percent 
of all available foreign exchange is to 
be earmarked for goods in this category. 
The second category includes all other 
imports, and 10 percent of available ex- 
change will be allocated for their pay- 
ment. The remaining 20 percent is to 
be used for payments on the foreign 
debt, remittances to relatives and stu- 
dents abroad, foreign travel, and for pay- 
ment on interest and dividends on for- 
eign investments in Costa Rica. (From 
the information on hand, it is not known 
how the amount available will be deter- 
mined.) 

Letters of credit and advance pay- 
ments for imports are prohibited except 
when absolutely necessary to facilitate 
the importation of articles included in 
the first category. The joint administra- 
tors of the decree will be the board of 
directors of the Issue Department of the 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica and the 
Junta de Control de Exportacion de 
Productos. They are empowered to 
transfer any unused funds from one 
category to the other. 

Articles in the first category include: 
Basic foodstuffs; cotton and wool goods; 
drugs; gasoline; oil; paper; machinery 
for national industries; plumbing equip- 
ment; paints; agricultural machinery; 
electrical equipment; kerosene lamps; 
china kitchenware; hats priced at less 
than 12 colonmes per dozen; neckties 
priced at less than 6 colones per dozen; 
ordinary watches; typewriters; calculat- 
ing machines; shoe polishes; matches; 
insecticides; brushes; tooth pastes; 
soap; cattle; fertilizer; and seeds. 

The purpose of the above decree is to 
halt the decline in gold and exchange 
holdings which after increasing from 
$3,450,000 at the end of 1941 to more than 
$16,750,000 in mid-1943 declined to $14,- 
232,000 at the end of 1944, to $9,099,000 
at the end of 1945, and to $7,635,000 at 
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the end of February 1946. The rapid 
accumulation during 1942 and early 
1943 was largely the result of an Export- 
Import credit, expenditures by United 
States Government agencies in Costa 
Rica, and decreased imports as a result 
of war conditions. The decline was 
caused by the virtual cessation of the 
receipt of Export-Import Bank and other 
United States Government agency funds 
and by an increase in imports. 
Demands for exchange to cover im- 
ports have been especially heavy during 
recent months as importers have sought 
to replenish stocks. This, coupled with 
reported general withholding from the 
market of coffee, the chief source of ex- 
change, in anticipation of higher prices, 
has aggravated the situation. Conse- 
quently there has been some agitation on 
the part of Costa Rican merchants for 
a more strict policy in the allocation of 
exchange, a denial of official exchange 
for pleasure travel, and a reduction of 
imports of so-called luxury goods. So 
fas as is known, the decree of June 8 is 
the first official move in this direction. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Adjustment of Customs Tariff by Gov- 
ernment Decree Authorized. — The 
Czechoslovak Government has been au- 
thorized to adjust by governmental de- 
cree the Czechoslovak customs tariff for 
the Czechoslovak customs territory to 
the end of 1948 because of extraordinary 
domestic and foreign economic condi- 
tions, particularly as regards foreign 
currency and prices, by law No. 117 of 
May 16, 1946, which was published and 
became effective on June 4, as reported 
by the American Embassy in Prague on 
June 7. 














| French Nationalization of | 

Electricity and Gas | 
The nationalization of electricity | 
and gas in France, established by | 
law dated April 8, 1946, covers the 
production, transportation, distri- 
bution, importation, and exporta- 
tion of electricity and gas. 

The average individual consump- 
tion of electricity in France is 
reported to be less than 500 kilo- 
watt-hours a year, compared with 
2,000 kilowatt-hours in Switzer- 
land, 1,800 in Canada, 800 in the 
United States, and 700 in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Ecuador 


Tarifjs and Trade Control, 


Material and Equipment for New Alley, 
hol Distillery; Exempted From Impon 





Duties and Other Charges.—Under Pro. 
visions of a contract between the Ecua. 
doran Government and an American en- 
gineering company, as contained in Ex. 
ecutive decree No. 299 of March 9, 1946 
and published in the Registro Oficial] ot 
March 27, 1946, the importation of Parts, 





tools, and the various materials neces. 
sary for constructing an alcoho] disti). 
lery have been exempted from import 
duties, consular fees, and all Other 
charges. 

The contract calls for a distillery with 
a production capacity of 20,000 liters of 
alcohol (95° Gay-Lussac) for each % 
hours of continuous operation. 

Articles for Exploration and Ezploitg. 
tion of Mineral Deposits: Rebates of Im. 
port Duties Granted Upon Specific Deci. 
sions of Customs Authorities —Ungder 
provisions of a definitive contract be. 
tween the Ecuadoran Government ané 
the Cotopaxi Exploration Co., as con. 
tained in Executive decree No. 2061 of 
July 26, 1945, and published in the Reg. 
istro Oficial of March 15, 1946, articles 
imported into Ecuador by the company 
for exploration and exploitation of Ecua- 
doran mineral deposits have been granted 
rebates of import duties upon specific 
decisions of the customs authorities, 

Paper Sacking for Cement: Specific 
Quota Exempt From Import Duty and 
Sales and Other Tazxes.—A quota of 3071 
packages of paper sacking entering Ecua- 
dor-for the domestic cement industry has 
been exempted from the payment of in- 
port duties, sales taxes, and the “potable 
water” taxes by Executive decree No, 343, 
of March 18, 1946, published in the Reg- 
istro Oficial of March 26, 1946. 

|For announcement of a previous duty- 
free quota of paper sacking for cement, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 2, 1946.) 


France 


Economic Conditions 
NATIONALIZATION OF COAL MINES IN FRANCE 


Nationalization of “combustible min- 
eral” mines in France is provided for by 
law No. 46-1072 of May 17, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 18. 
This category does not include natural 
gas, mineral oil, or peat. 

The law provides (Title I) that the 
nationalized mines will be operated and 
managed by publicly owned companies of 
a commercial and industrial character 
having civil personality and financial 
autonomy. A central organization s 
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established, called the Charbonnages de 
France, under which are to be various 
regional subdivisions called houilléres de 
passin, each of which is to cover a sepa- 
rate coal basin. The latter are to be 
established, with specified fields of ac- 
tivity, by decrees issued through the 
Minister of Industrial Production, Na- 
tional Economy, and Finance, after con- 
sultation with the Commissariat of the 
Plan. 

Among the duties of the Charbonnages 
de France are the following: To take 
charge of the general management, con- 
trol, and coordination of the houilléres 
de bassin; to present to the Government 
a plan for output and equipment of the 
mines; to make recommendations re- 
garding prices; to insure, under special 
conditions specified in the law, the service 
and repayment of present loans and of 
securities issued to shareholders in the 
expropriated mines; and to coordinate 
the issuance of loans by the various 
houilléres de bassin. 

The houilléres de bassin are organiza- 
tions for production, operation, and sale. 
Among their functions are to take in- 
ventory of the properties, to insure the 
use of the best technical procedures in 
the coal fields which they decide shall be 
exploited, to insure financial balance in 
their operation, taking into account capi- 
tal and investment charges, and to issue 
(under the control and authority of the 
Charbonnages) the loans necessary to 
the carrying out of operations. 

The “Charbonnages” and the “houil- 
léres” are to conduct their financial op- 
erations in accordance with industrial 
and commercial practices, and they are 
subject to the same taxes as industrial 
and commercial! enterprises. 

Title II stipulates that all rights, obli- 
gations, and ownership of combustible 
mine enterprises covered by the present 
law are to be transferred to the “Houil- 
léres de Bassin” on the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the appropriate decrees. 
This section of the law provides for the 
payment of indemnities to the owners at 
the time title is transferred to the na- 
tionally owned companies; and refers to 
the financial set-up of the publicly owned 
companies to be formed. 

Title III of the law provides for the 
establishment of the internal organiza- 
tion of the “Charbonnages de France” 
and the “Houilléres de Bassin.” The 
“Charbonnages” are administered by an 
administrative council of 18 members, 
consisting of 6 representing the State, 6 
the consumers (industrial and domes- 
tic), and 6 the personnel (workers, clerks, 
foremen, engineers, and so forth). 

Title IV establishes certain provisions 
applying especially to the “Houilléres de 
Bassin du Nord et du Pas de Calais” (the 
Nord and Pas de Calais coal mines) 
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Natural-Gas Power for 
Australia? 


The large-scale use of natural 
gas for power, a new industry to 
Australia, may be developed within 
the next few months, reports the 
foreign press. An Australian com- 
pany, which is prepared to invest 
from £80,000 to £100,000 in the 
project, has already sent a team of 
scientists into the Great Artesian 
Basin (which stretches from 
Queensland near the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria into Souvh Australia and 
New South Wales) to carry out 
exploratory work. 

The company is spending almost 
£60,000 on plant and equipment, 
which is expected to arrive soon 
from the United States, it is stated. 























which have already been nationalized by 
previous decrees. 

Title V establishes fines and terms of 
imprsonment to be applied to persons 
carrying out activities in contravention 
or tending to obstruct or prevent the 
implementation and operation of the 
law. 


Exchange and Finance 


Curtailment of Appropriations for 
Purchasing Missions Abroad.—Credits 
opened in the 1946 French budget for the 
expenses of purchasing missions in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Can 
ada have been reduced by 87,005,000 
francs (about $731,000), by decree No. 
46-804 of April 25, 1946, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 26, according to 
a report from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris. 

The original 1946 appropriations for 
the three missions totaled 415,682,000 
francs (budgetary law No. 45-0195 of 
December 31, 1945, published on January 
1, 1946). The cuts for the individual 
missions are about 50,000,000 francs 
(about $420,000) for that in the United 
States, 36,000,690 francs for that in 
Great Britain, and 1,000,000 francs for 
that in Canada. They involve the re- 
lease of 800 employees in the United 
States, 230 in Great Britain, and 10 in 
Canada. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Procedure for Rail Freight Priorities 
for Exports Revised.—The procedure for 
obtaining railway freight priorities in 
France for exports has been revised, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
l’Industrie of March 14, 1946. 
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With regard to merchandise to be ex- 
ported via maritime ports to the French 
colonies and to foreign countries, the 
procedure has been simplified and uni- 
fied. For these, a B-1 priority is 
granted for full-load cars by the rail- 
way station dispatching the goods upon 
presentation of an ordre d’appel visaed 
by IMPEX (Import and Export Serv- 
ice) in the port of embarkation. With 
regard to exports via rail to foreign 
countries, rail freight priorities are 
granted by the Ministry of Industrial 
Production, the Ministry of Supplies, or 
the Ministry of Agriculture, depending 
upon the type of products exported. 
For merchandise to be exported to 
North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco) priorities are granted by the 
Office of Algeria or the Economic Dele- 
gation of the Tunisian Government. 

Application to French Oversea Terri- 
tories of Ordinance Reorganizing the 
Economic Committee.——In order to co- 
ordinate plans for the economy of French 
oversea territories with the economy of 
continental France, French decree No. 
45-1598 of July 16, 1945, established the 
conditions of application to the oversea 
territories under the French Ministry of 
Colonies of the ordinance of November 
23, 1944, reorganizing the Economic 
Committee and determining the preroga- 
tives of the Minister of National Economy 
and the organization of its services. This 
decree, which was published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of the French Republic on 
July 20, 1945, contains the following pro- 
visions: 

The Economic Committee is to study, 
and the Government is to order, general 
directives concerning: The economic pol- 
icy of territories under the Ministry of 
Colonies and of organisms of continental 
France concerned with these territories; 
the plans suitable for each of the terri- 
tories or groups of territories; and the 
coordination of these with the plan for 
continental France. 

Within the framework of Government 
decisions, the Minister of Colonies is to 
prepare plans and programs for each of 
the territories under his jurisdiction and 
to assure their execution. 

The Minister of National Economy is 
to coordinate measures concerned with 
the general economy of continental 
France and those concerning the terri- 
tories under the Ministry of Colonies, in 
the following conditions: 

There are to be submitted for the 
countersignature of the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy the ordinances, decrees, 
orders, or decisions issued by the Min- 
ister of Colonies and capable of having 
a repercussion on the economic policy 
of the Government as a whole and deal- 
ing especially with the following mat- 
ters: Orientation of industrial and agri- 
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cultural production; general allotment 
of raw materials and products; import 
or export prohibitions or authoriza- 
tions; taxes collected or premiums 
granted upon the exportation or im- 
portation of certain goods; measures 
taken, in the financial field or in the 
distribution of credit, to favor produc- 
tion; and general measures concerning 
money. 

The preceding provisions do not con- 
cern measures of application issued 
within the framework of texts which 
have already received approval of the 
Government or of the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy. 

The Minister of National Economy 
will be represented in the commissions 
charged, in the Ministry of Colonies, 
with preparing production plans and 
equipment programs of the territories 
under the Ministry of Colonies. 

The Minister of Colonies will be rep- 
resented in the delegations charged 
with negotiating all economic and com- 
mercial international agreements, when 
these agreements are concerned with 
the economic policy of the territories 
under his authority, as well as in the 
councils or commissions charged with 
the working out of the plan and pro- 
grams concerning continental France 
and North Africa. 

An Interministerial Commission of 
Empire Economy, is created under the 
Minister of National Economy, charged 
with studying the plans and programs 
outlined above and the conditions under 
which they are to be dovetailed into the 
plan for continental France. 

Temporarily, and until approval of a 
plan of economic development of the 
colonies, partial equipment programs 
will be prepared by the Minister of 
Colonies and submitted to the above In- 
terministerial Commission. These pro- 
grams may be carried out only after ap- 
proval by the Economic Committee. 


French Morocco 


Exchange and Finance 


French Moroccan Budget for 1946 In- 
creased.—The general budget of the pro- 
tectorate of French Morocco for 1946 
provides for expenditures of 8,270,400,100 
francs and estimates total receipts at 
8,271,116,100 francs. The new budget es- 
timate represents a marked increase 
from that for the preceding year, which 
placed total receipts and expenditures at 
4,750,014,100 and 5,399,801,600 francs, re- 
spectively. Despite the higher expendi- 
tures anticipated this year, 1946 budget 
figures show a credit balance of 716,000 
francs, as compared with a deficit of 
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War-Damage Claims Being 
Accepted by Netherlands 
Government 


The Department of State has 
been advised that the Netherlands 
Government is accepting claims 
from United States citizens for 
damage caused to their property, 
real or personal, in the Netherlands 
arising from the war. The Nether- 
lands Commission for War Dam- 
ages, which is the agency of the 
Netherlands Government having 
jurisdiction of the matter, is re- 
ported to have received claims from 
United States citizens totaling 
2,855,282 guilders. It has been 
estimated that the final figure will 
be 25 percent higher. 

At present, no provision exists | 
| for the payment of claims of United | 
| States citizens, but it is recom- 
| mended that United States citizens 
| file their claims so that they may 
be of record. Persons interested in 








making claims should contact The 

Netherlands Commission for War 

Damages, Staadhouderslaan 130, 
| The Hague, or the Office of The 
| Netherlands Financial Counselor, 
| 25 Broadway, New York City. 














649,787,500 francs in the preceding year’s 
estimate. 

In the new budget estimate, ordinary 
expenditures, totaling 5,442,296,000 
francs, register an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 francs from 1945, 
owing largely to increased estimates for 
wages and salaries of government em- 
ployees and the need for, and increased 
costs of, purchases of replacement sup- 
plies and equipment. Increased expendi- 
tures financed by receipts from loans and 
special receipts are also envisaged in the 
new budget. These include funds ex- 
pended for public works and education 
and medico-social material and supplies. 
Significant items in the budget alloca- 
tions of receipts from loans totaling l1,- 
200,000,000 francs are: 138,000,000 francs 
for the “Sector for Modernizing the Peas- 
antry” (a comprehensive program of ag- 
ricultural reform enacted by the pro- 
tectorate in 1945) ; 135,000,000 francs for 
“hydraulic projects for agricultural and 
industrial needs” (irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects) ; 404,000,000 francs for 
postal, telegraph, and telephone serv- 
ices; 120,000,000 francs for oil prospect- 
ing; 109,000,000 francs for “soundings, 
irrigation of lands, study of soils’: and 
102,000,000 francs for refrigeration 
depots. 
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An income of about 1,000,000,099 fr 
from customs duties is expected this 
to help meet the burden of increase 
government expenditures. The Bovern, 
ment also estimates that another 1,009. 
000,000 francs will be de 


rived from tay, 
on the sale of tobacco. ee: 


French Oceania 


Tarifjs and Trade Control; 


Commodities Permitted Entry During 
Second Quarter.—Wartime regulations 
requiring importers in French Oceanis 
to obtain import licenses from the Office 
of Economic Affairs are still in force jn 
that colony, according to the U. 8, Qo. 
sulate at Papeete, Tahiti. Similarly, for. 
eign exchange to enable importers t 
purchase certain commodities from 
abroad is also controlled by the Goy. 
ernment. 

The Papeete Chamber of Commerce. 
a government agency, has published ap 
itemized list of commodities which May 
be imported during the second quarter 
of 1946. The commodities are listed yp. 
der three categories—those of prime ne. 
cessity (A), indispensable commodities 
(B), and miscellaneous commodities (C), 
Category A includes products such gs 
ordinary table wines, potatoes and 
onions, salt, and matches. This category 
also includes staple products ordered by 
the government for sale throughout the 
colony, such as canned meats, canned 
milk, butter, rice, flour, and sugar. No 
stated sum of money is allotted for pur- 
chase of articles in this category, but the 
total amount of each of the products 
which may be ordered by local importers 
is fixed. For its own imports in this 
category, the government orders the 
quantities which are considered neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the colony. 

A total of $350,000 was allotted for use 
during the quarter for articles in cate- 
gories B and C. Of this sum, $150,000 
was allocated for the purchase of cate- 
gory-B articles, including: (1) articles 
for use in pharmacy, dentistry, soap 
making, shoe making, and the like; (2) 
materials for construction, such as wood, 
paint, oils for paints, and turpentine; and 
(3) materials for men’s and women's 
clothing, including only cloth for cloth- 
ing with a minimum of 10 percent of sik 
or rayon. The remaining $200,000 was 
allocated for purchases of category-C 
goods including general hardware, cloth 
(other than for making clothing), tet 
tile sundries (infant supplies), thread, 
needles, glassware, crockery, miscellane- 
ous foodstuffs, beer, bottled wines (only 
from France or French colonies), and 
miscellaneous products, including toilet 
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soaps, medicinal h 
musical instruments. , 
Among the so-called luxury items 


which are prohibited importation are 
bicycles, cigarettes, and tires. 

The foregoing list does not include 
various articles, the importation of which 
requires special permits, such as automo- 
piles, radios, and machinery. 

Copra Not Being Sold to U. S. French 
Oceania is no longer selling copra, the 
colony’s principal agricultural export, to 
the United States. Accordingly, as dollar 
exchange for purchases abroad must be 
procured by the colony through Paris, 
local importers fear that difficulties in 
making purchases for the colony may in- 
crease in the near future. There are 
certain indications which bear out this 
assumption; for instance, the colonial 
government recently refused to grant 
licenses for the importation of automo- 
biles and trucks from the United States. 
This refusal, however, may have been 
based upon the belief that vehicles from 
the United States could not be furnished 
in the near future, and it was deemed 
desirable not to tie up dollar exchange 
for their purchase. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels Ordinarily Admitted 
Duty-Free—Gift parcels containing or- 
dinary articles to relieve human suffer- 
ing will normally be admitted duty-free 
in those parts of Germany to which 
gift-parcel service have been resumed, 
according to information received from 
the War Department, Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, Government Branch. 

Items which may be sent in such gift 
parcels must be of a relief nature to in- 
clude only clothing, nonperishable food- 
stuffs, medicinals and vitamins, soaps 
and shaving creams. 


erbs, toys, games, and 


[For previous information on the subject 
refer to FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY ,of June 
15, 1946.] 


(Guatemala 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


The accumulation of imported mer- 
chandise in Guatemalan ports and cus- 
tomhouses, which has caused a curtail- 
ment in the tonnage accepted by ship- 
Ping companies for delivery at Puerto 
Barrios on the Atlantic, has been the 
topic of much comment in Guatemalan 
official and commercial circles. The con- 
8estion is attributed to the following 
causes: A great increase in volume of 
imports of certain lines of merchandise, 
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insufficient dock and warehouse space 
at the port, and a 60 percent slow-down 
by stevedores and dock workers since 
they have become unionized and their 
pay has been increased. A legislative 
decree, effective June 2, decreasing the 
customhouse free-storage period from 
60 to 30 days, the renting of additional 
warehouses, and the arrival of fewer 
ships are expected to break the bottle- 
neck soon. Certain lines, including tex- 
tiles, building hardware, construction 
materials, and household equipment 
continue, however, in short supply. 

The Ministry of Economy and Labor 
has recently submitted an industrial bill 
to Congress. The main points of the bill 
are the percentages of domestic and 
foreign capital permitted in new indus- 
tries and the kind of new industries 
allowed. 

Another bill now before Congress 
would require all foreign-owned enter- 
prises now established in Guatemala, or 
established in the future, to invest 40 
percent of their annual profits in the 
country. 

Construction of dwellings and small 
commercial buildings is still at a high 
peak, although shortages in building ma- 
terials, hardware, and sanitary and elec- 
trical fixtures are causing long delays in 
completion of the projects. The domes- 
tic cement plant has been unable to sup- 
ply the increasing demands for local con- 
sumption. A bill has been introduced in 
Congress to abolish the existing import 
duty of 1 cent per kilogram on cement. 
It is reported the Government has pur- 
chased 20,000 sacks in the United States 
and will take steps to control distribu- 
tion of domestic cement, in which a black 
market has developed. 
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The Wood Workers Association has pe- 
tioned Congress to restrict the export of 
cedar, mahogany, and other woods suit- 
able for the construction of furniture and 
dwellings. A severe scarcity of lumber is 
claimed. 

A bill providing for a tax on airplanes 
landing in the country is before Con- 
gress. Proceeds of the tax would be used 
for the maintenance of airports. 

A Government decree effective June 12 
reduces by one-half the former internal 
revenue tax on domestic matches and 
doubles the tax on imported matches. 
Domestic matches destined for export 
are tax free. Congress passed this meas- 
ure despite an official protest by the 
Swedish Legation. Sweden threatened 
to discontinue purchases of Guatemalan 
coffee if the tax on imported matches 
became effective. 

The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a charge of $10 per quintal for 
all first-grade chicle and $8 for second- 
grade chicle collected from trees growing 
on national lands. 

Labor is becoming impatient with the 
Congressional delay in adopting the new 
labor code. Approximately 11,000 agri- 
cultural laborers in one of the foreign- 
owned banana plantations have threat- 
ened to strike if the labor bill does not 
soon become law. 

On May 22 the President signed legis- 
lative decree No. 237 which authorizes an 
increase in the general budget of ex- 
penses for the fiscal year 1945-46 in the 
amount of $3,686,000. This additional 
amount is to come from estimated in- 
creases in receipts from customs duties, 
taxes on gasoline and alcoholic liquors, 
profits of lucrative enterprises, and sales 
of products from expropriated agricul- 
tural properties. 

The Finance Commission has pre- 
sented to Congress the proposed budget 
for 1946-47, amounting to $29,574,044.44. 
This is the largest budget in Guatemala’s 
history. Proposed expenditures include 
about $5,830,000 for communications and 
public works; more than $3,800,000 each 
for education and national defense; 
$3,557,000 for agriculture; more than 
$3,000,000 each for public health and 
social welfare and finance and public 
credit; and $2,825,000 for Government. 

Congress closed its regular session May 
31 but was to reconvene in extraordinary 
session on June 10. Among the prin- 
cipal items on the agenda are the 1946-47 
Budget, Labor Law, Mining Law, Banking 
Law, and Industrial Law. 

On May 19 Ambassador E. J. Kyle left 
for the United States on an extensive 
trip through agricultural regions of the 
southern and middle-western parts of the 
United States, accompanied by seven 
prominent Guatemalan agriculturists. 
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vigorously. 


will sustain her people’s standard of 





for our own bread-boxes. 


the world?” °* ° °® 


little of the cream off the top.” 


Canadians Evincing Resolute and Astute Attitude in 
World Trade | 


The Royal Bank of Canada, in its current Letter on the subject of Inter- 
national Trade, makes many sound and penetrating comments with regardto | 
world commerce and the high desirability of a nation’s participating in it | 
Two pertinent paragraphs are here reproduced: 


The questions now are: how is Canada to maintain a volume of exports which 
living, or must she readjust her economy 
so as to create a lesser dependence on foreign markets? 
relation that exists between trade, employment, and the national income. The | 
great volume of export trade in 1928 was followed in 1929 by a high level of employ- 
ment. The shrinkage in export trade in 1932 was followed next year by unparalleled 
unemployment. An advertisement of the Department of Trade and Commerce says 
pertinently: “Maybe we can exist—and maybe not—by growing just enough wheat 
And mining just enough gold to fill our own teeth 
And taking in each other’s washing. But can we continue to live in happiness and 
security, in the style Canadians are rightly accustomed to, unless we trade with 

There is, however, a primary warning to be heeded It has been voiced in 
Canada by the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce 
ada’s reputation in world markets] can 
activities, but it can also be seriously prejudiced if there is any suggestion of an 
in-and-out approach on the part of new entrants 


be enhanced by expanding our export 


The danger sign has been raised in the United 
States, where FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
they go into this new field of commerce on the basis of making a quick killing and 
getting out, then they will help neither themselves nor their country in the long run.” 


Everyone recognizes the | 


“This reputation [Can- 


an attempt simply to skim a 


published an article which said “i 

















On May 23 the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Roberto Guirola, resigned from his 
cabinet post and was succeeded tempora- 
rily by the Minister of Economy and 
Labor, Dr. Manuel Noriega Morales. 

A committee is to be appointed to meet 
with officials of the Mexican Government 
to determine the exact point at which 
the Inter-American Highway shall cross 
the Mexico-Guatemala frontier. 

The Government of Guatemala has 
been negotiating with El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Argentina for purchases of 
corn to offset possible shortages. News- 
papers report that 25,000 hundredweight 
have been promised by El Salvador, 
35,000 hundredweight by Nicaragua, and 
45,000 hundredweight by Argentina. The 
Government also has purchased approx- 
imately 1,000,600 pounds of rice at a 
reported price of $9.05 per quintal (101.43 
pounds), c. i. f. San Jose. 

Exports of bananas during April 1946 
amounted to 598,778 stems by the United 
Fruit Co. and 379,098 stems by inde- 
pendent growers. This compares with 
their respective positions in April 1945, 
when United Fruit Co. shipped 817,155 
stems (99.8 percent of total) and inde- 
pendents shipped 1,679 stems (0.2 per- 
cent of total). 

Coffee exports from April 1 through 
April 20 totaled 33,739 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. Of this amount, 15,186 bags 
went to the United States, 17,394 to 
Canada, 166 to Switzerland, 344 to Bel- 
gium, 573to China, and 76 to the 
Netherlands. Total exports for the cor- 


responding period in 1945 amounted to 
97,876 bags. Coffee awaited shipment on 
April 20 as follows: Puerto Barrios, 26,- 
285 bags; Livingston, 161 bags; San Jose, 
10,717 bags: and Champerico, 14,493 
bags, or a total of 51,656 bags. 

Total imports in April amounted to 
12,748 metric tons, valued at $2,161,273 
c. i. f., and exports to 29,703 metric tons, 
valued at $3,617,089 f.o.b Customs 
revenues during April amounted to $395.,- 
816 from imports and to $260,542 from 
exports. 

During March 1946 Government reve- 
nues amounted to $2,049,305.17, and ex- 
penditures, to $1,812,333.21: there was a 
deficit of $75,053.08 for the first 9 months 
of the fiscal year 1945-46 

On April 30, 1946, currency in circula- 
tion amounted to $26,800,118.33, and gold 
stocks consisted of $2,508,909,50 in coin 
and $24,218,282.12 in bullion deposited 
with the United States Federal Reserve. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


{Prepared in the Far Eastern Division 
Office of International Trade, on the basis 
of a report by ArTHUR A. Stmpson, Economic 
Analyst, American Consulate General, Hong 
Hong] 

Hong Kong continued to register 
gains during March in its struggle to 
overcome the ravages of the Japanese 
occupation, although, in mid-April, 
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economic activity in the Colony was stil 
far below prewar levels. 

Increases in foreign trade, banking 
motion-picture theater receipts, Casi 
of the tight skilled-labor Situation, and 
the arrival of new crops of export com. 





modities are indications of gq healthy 
trend in the commercial life of the Col. 
ony. Despite the persistence Of such 
serious limiting factors as the Shortage 
of American dollars, building Materials 
lighters for unloading ships, ang con. 
sumer goods, the general situation tends 
to become brighter. 


IMPORTS 


During February Hong Kong’s jm. 
ports, as measured by Hong Kong dollar 
volume, decreased 17 percent below the 
preceding month. This was due, jn 
large measure, to the fact that imports 
from China, which have always ac. 
counted for a high percentage of the 
Colony’s foreign trade, did not increase 
in volume in the same ratio as the de. 
preciation in value of the Chinese cur- 
rency during the eary part of the year, 
During January the average exchange 
rate of the Chinese dollar in Hong Kong 
was CN$200 to HKS1, while in Mareh 
the rate was CN$400 to HK$1. This 
drop, however, in value of Chinese cur. 
rency was more than offset by a gen- 
eral increase in China of commodity 
values which exceeded that indicated by 
the depreciation of the foreign-ex. 
change value of the currency. 

Imports from North, Middle, and 
South China amounted to HK$38,000,000 
in January, HK$25,000,000 in February, 
and a like amount in March. Total im- 
ports during March, however, were ap- 
proximately 2 percent larger than in 
January, owing mainly to increased ship- 
ments from British Malaya and India. 

Shipments from India, which were 
substantially greater than average pre- 
war arrivals, consisted of raw cotton, 
herbs, seeds, shark fins, and gum arabic. 
With the exception of the cotton, these 
supplies have glutted the market and 
caused a drop of approximately 25 per- 
cent in the prices of these items. 

The United States is again beginning 
to play an important role in the Colony’s 
import trade, arrivals from this country 
increasing from HK$850,064 in January 
to an average of HK$4,407,000 in Febru- 
ary and March 


EXPORTS IMPRESSIVE 


Exports during February were approxi- 
mately 3 percent higher by value than in 
the preceding month, despite a 59-per- 
cent decrease in shipments to the United 
States. The decrease in the amount 
going to the United States was made up 
by exports to other countries, and 
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especially by an export to South China 
of treasure amounting to HK$1,884,000. 

The value of March exports is impres- 
sive, since they were 86 percent above 
February, and only 10 percent lower than 
March 1941. Inasmuch as wolfram 
(tungsten), tin, and antimony may not 
be exported via private channels from 
China, except under license, some indica- 
tion of the smuggling traffic may be ob- 
tained from the fact that exports of 
metals from Hong Kong during March 
were nearly two-and-one-half times 
larger than imports. 

Detailed figures of imports and ex- 
ports for the first 3 months of 1946 are 
shown in the accompanying tables 1 
and 2. 

TRADE CONTROLS 


During March, potassium chlorate and 
coconut oil were added to the list of 
commodities which may be exported only 
under license. The original list of com- 
modities subject to control was an- 
nounced in September 1945, and in- 
cluded newsprint, printing papers of all 
kinds, printing ink, roller composition, 
brass matrices, type metal, types, and 
all printing materials, including chemi- 
cals used in process work; and also rice, 
peanut oil, beans, sugar, and salt. 

The British Military Government of 
Hong Kong announced November 24, 
1945, that the Colony was thenceforth 
open for “normal trading except for 


commodities in short supply.” These 
were listed as including rice, flour, 
canned meat, condensed milk, milk 


powder, pulses, salt, sugar, oil, seed fats, 
baking powder, yeast, hides, leather, and 
jute. Trade-control regulations an- 
nounced at that time required applica- 
tion for license to import in addition to 
application for purchase of foreign ex- 
change. Import permits are usually 
granted to private traders except for 
goods which are included in the above- 
mentioned list. Importers have expe- 
rienced difficulty in obtaining United 
States dollar exchange in Hong Kong, 
however, because of the scarcity of 
United States dollar funds available to 
the Administration. (See “Hong Kong 
Begins Anew,” FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 16, 1946.) 


INCREASED CONSUMER SPENDING 


Sales of the four leading department 
stores now open continued at the same 
volume during February as in the pre- 
ceding month, and were 21 percent 
higher than the corresponding month of 
1941. March sales, however, decreased 
17.5 percent below February, and were 
9 percent below those of March 1941. 
This decrease was due entirely to the 
lack of merchandise available for sale. 
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An indication of entertainment spend- 
ing is afforded by the amount of motion- 
picture-theater gross receipts, which 
during February were 30 percent larger 
than in the preceding month, and in 
March were 15 percent greater than in 
February. Receipts during the 3 months 
cited have been 200 percent greater than 
the prewar levels, but were expected to 
drop off from 20 to 25 percent with the 
approach of warm weather, and also be- 
cause Hong Kong was scheduled to go 
on summer time effective April 21, with 
clocks being set 1 hour ahead. 


FOREIGN-TRADE INTERESTS 


A trade mission from India visited the 
Colony on February 21 to ascertain what 
difficulties existed in regard to shipping, 
exchange, and import quotas, and also 
to make a survey of the local market. 

A government-sponsored organization 
attempted to purchase surplus United 
States Army materials in Okinawa and 
Manila for locai use. By the end of April 
it had received a partial list of supplies 
available in Okinawa, and attempts were 
being made to work out a satisfactory 
means of payment with the appropriate 
United States authorities. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


March bank clearings were 41.6 per- 
cent larger than those in February, and 
these in turn were 44.8 percent larger 
than in January. The February figure is 
all the more impressive, not only because 
it is a shorter month but also because 
the Chinese New Year, which occurred 
during the month, is usually followed by 
a let-down in trade. Banko2rs reported 
that virtually all these debits represented 
genuine commercial transactions and 
were not merely interbank transfers of 
deposits by individuals. 

On April 2, the Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Bank announced that the so-called dur- 
ess notes, amounting to approximately 
HK$113,500,000, which had been issued 
during the Japanese occupation and 
which had been declared illegal by the 
government on September 13, 1945, 
would be redeemed at their face value. 
These notes had been selling at substan- 
tial discounts, and even as late as the 
morning of this announcement were sell- 
ing at approximately 40 cents on the 
dollar. Announcement of this redemp- 
tion has had deep psychological and eco- 
nomic effects, indicating that the Hong 
Kong government-affiliated bank was 
prepared to honor its financial obliga- 
tions even where it may be legally un- 
necessary to do so, and, secondly, that 
it was so financially sound it could as- 
sume the obligation of redeeming notes 
valued at the equivalent of US$28,375,- 
000. 
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The chief financial question still re- 
maining to be decided is whether or not 
payments in settlement of debts made 
during the occupation will be validated. 
It is felt that payments on debts which 
arose during the occupation will be le- 
galized, but feeling is mixed on the ques- 
tion of debts incurred before the war. 
To outlaw these latter payments will, of 
course, require double payment by bor- 
rowers who were forced to meet their 
obligations as they became due. 

With some minor exceptions, bank de- 
posits existing at the time of Hong 
Kong’s liberation have been frozen, but 
banks are making loans to their de- 
positors up to 50 percent of their credit 
balances and at 3 percent interest. 


SECURITIES MARKET EXPECTED TO REOPEN 


Transactions in securities were forbid- 
den by the Government on November 17, 
1945, but this is not preventing transfers © 
of some equities and bearer bonds on the 
open market. The volume of transfers is 
not Known, but it is estimated to be 
small. Prices of securities now being sold 
are approximately 10 percent less than 
in October 1941. The members of the 
Hong Kong Sharebrokers’ Association 
have held their first meeting and peti- 
tioned the authorities for permission to 
reestablish trading in securities, assert- 
ing that the present regulations have the 
effect of making a negotiable instrument 
non-negotiable. It was believed in late 
April that permission to reopen the se- 
curity markets would soon be forthcom- 
ing, and that local security prices may 
then be influenced by bullish trends on 
New York and London markets. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Although the official buying and selling 
rates are HK$3.92 and HK$4.02 for US$1, 
the free-market rates have been sub- 
stantially higher. The scarcity of Amer- 
ican dollars and the profits to be derived 
from American imports, together with 
the desire of the Chinese to invest in 
dollars as a hedge against inflation, 
served to maintain the open-market buy- 
ing rate at approximately HK$6.20 dur- 
ing January and the first half of Febru- 
ary. 

Announcement that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment intended to establish a more 
realistic exchange rate for the American 
dollar, together with a statement in 
the local press that American dollars 
would be freely available within a week 
after the passage of the Anglo-American 
loan, caused a drop in the local rate to 
approximately HK$5.25 for US$1. When 
the Chinese Government set the Chinese 
dollar at CN$2,020 to US$1 on March 4, 
thus affording a temporary degree of sta- 
bility to this currency, the local American 
dollar rate began to drop, reaching 
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HK$4.75 for US$1 on March 5, and 
HK$4.26 on March 29. However, the con- 
tinued scarcity of American dollars to 
pay for imports reversed this downward 
trend, and during the first week of April 
the rate rose to HK$4.75 for US$1. (The 
foregoing exchange rates are for new 
US$20 notes, the rate being approxi- 
mately HK$0.07 to HK$0.10 less per 
United States dollar for denominations 
less than US$20 or for wrinkled bills.) 
With the Chinese dollar at CN$2,020 to 
US$1, it was expected that oversea remit- 
tances would be diverted from Hong 
Kong to Canton, since the Chinese ex- 
change rate for remittances had been 
CN$500 for US$1, while the cross rate in 
Hong Kong amounted to CN$800 for 
US$1. However, the drop in the ex- 
change rate at Canton to CN$1,890 for 
US$1 was equivalent to the cross rate in 
Hong Kong, and there was no special in- 
ducement to remit to Canton. Mean- 
while, Hong Kong importers paid approx- 
imately HK$5.20 for American dollar 
drafts, thereby continuing to attract 
aversea remittances to the Colony. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


The new crop of cassia from Kwangsi 
Province began to reach Hong Kong in 
March, causing prices to drop about 40 
percent. The selected grade of cassia 
lignea dropped from HK$120 to HK$70 
per picul of 133.33 pounds each, while 
the extra selected grade was selling at 


approximately HK$10 higher per picul' 


than the selected grade. 

Cassia-oil prices dropped from 
HK$1,800 to HK$1,500 per picul, also 
reflecting fresh supplies from Kwangsi. 
Wood oil increased from HK$200 per 
picul to HK$220; and wolframite from 
HK$200 to HK$240 per picul. The price 
of tin dropped from HK$850 to HK$750 
per picul as new supplies arrived from 
Singapore. 

Although supplies of coal were ample, 
the price at the end of April was about 
HK$100 per ton, as compared with a pre- 
war price of HK$20 to HK$25. Because 
of the high cost of coal, the government 
increased electricity charges an addi- 
tional 3343 percent effective March 18. 
Until this date, electricity charges 
amounted to the 1941 rate plus a 50 per- 
cent surcharge; the new rates increase 
the surcharge to 100 percent. 


ImPoRT DUTIES 


Import duties at the same rates as 
those effective on December 1, 1941, have 
been reestablished on liquors, tobacco, 
hydrocarbon oils, table waters, proprie- 
tary medicines and toilet preparations. 
Until the outbreak of the Japanese war, 
an import duty (or, more technically, a 
registration fee) of 15 percent ad valorem 
was imposed on automobiles entering the 
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Colony for the first time, from countries 
other than those within the British Em- 
pire. This impost is not being collected 
at present, but it is planned to reintro- 
duce it in the future, and at that time 
it will be levied retroactively on those 
automobiles which have entered the 
Colony since it was liberated from the 
Japanese. 

Except for the cases mentioned above, 
there are no import and export duties 
on general merchandise, and in this re- 
spect Hong Kong is following its prewar 
“free trade” policy. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Conservative estimates indicate that 
it will take 3 years to satisfy the existing 
demand for building and homes. At 
the time of the outbreak of the Pacific 
war, plans had been drawn for erection 
of several factories in Kowloon to man- 
ufacture various consumers’ items in 
order to take advantage of the greater 
degree of political stability afforded by 
the Hong Kong government. (See 
“Hong Kong’s Trade Role,” FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 10, 1945.) 
Although the unfavorable factors then 
in existence—e. g., the Japanese occupa- 
tion of virtually all the Chinese indus- 
trial centers on the East China coast— 
are no longer present, some local resi- 
dents believe that abolition of extra- 
territoriality in China may encourage 
flight of capital to Hong Kong, with a 
resultant greater industrialization of the 
Colony. Tentative inquiries have been 
made in Hong Kong in regard to the 
prospects for operaton of a cigarette 
factory, a steam laundry, a cement-man- 
ufacturing plant, and a match and plas- 
tics factory. Suggestions have been 
made that the interest displayed in the 
development of these industries in Hong 
Kong arises, in part, from fear of ex- 
cessive taxation in China. 


HovusING SHORTAGE ACUTE 


The present.acute shortage of houses 
and office buildings has led to demands 
in the press that the government initi- 
ate a building program, either by mak- 
ing credit available for construction 
purposes, or by doing the work itself 
and taking a preferred claim on the 
completed work. The government has 
requested property owners to repair 
damaged premises as quickly as possi- 
ble, but owning to the scarcity of build- 
ing materials and resulting high prices 
therefor, together with the govern- 
ment’s holding of rent to approximately 
1941 levels, property owners are reluc- 
tant, even when they are able, to under- 
take the necessary reconstruction work. 
Present building costs, even with sec- 
ond-hand materials, are approximately 
seven times higher than those of 1941, 
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which then amounted to HK$0.59 to 
HK$0.65 per cubic foot with new Mate. 
rials. Labor costs comprise aboyt Pn 
percent of the present cost of Constrye. 
tion, which is slightly less than the per. 
centage in 1941, because the price of 
building materials has increaseg to a 





greater extent than wages. 

Some refurbishing of buildings, espe. 
cially exteriors, is taking place, byt the 
materials used are of inferior quality 
and nearly all the present work will 
have to be repeated later. The govern. 
ment has been refusing exchange for 
the importation of building materials 
and hardware from the United States 
in the expectation that these items 
would be obtainable elsewhere: however, 
supplies from the expected sources have 
been meager, and it is expected that 
the local exchange control authorities 
will soon be forced to adopt a more 
liberal policy regarding the granting of 
United States dollars for the importa. 
tion of building items. Total imports 
and exports of building materials dur. 
ing the first quarters of 1946 and 194 
were as follows: 


Ex ports Imports 
Ist quarter 1946.HK$215,560 HK 8886 036 
Ist quarter 1941 1,311,825 2,751,357 


QUESTION OF NEW AIRFIELD 


The outstanding event in the field of 
transportation was the official announce- 
ment on April 3 that the proposed Ping 
Shan airfield had been abandoned be- 
cause the site did not meet international 
civil-aviation standards. It had been 
realized for some years that the present 
Kai Tak airfield ‘(situated on the out- 
skirts of Kowloon across the harbor from 
the eapital city of Victoria) was inade- 
quate to accommodate multimotored 
commercial aircraft because of the short- 
ness of its runways and the high hills 
which surround it. After initial political 
difficulties with the Chinese Government 
and protests by the dispossessed villag- 
ers had been overcome, svork on the pro- 
posed site at Ping Shan, involving ex- 
penditures of £1,500,000, was begun. 

In the middle of February, however, 
Lord Knollys of the British Overseas Avi- 
ation Corporation visited the site and 
declared it to be unsatisfactory; he pro- 
posed an alternate site a few hundred 
yards north of Ping Shan, which would 
meet international standards. The ob- 
jections to his site were that it would 
take nearly twice as long as Ping Shan 
to complete, and its cost would be ap- 
proximately twice as much, chiefly be- 
cause of the necessity of dynamiting 
4,000,000 cubic yards of granite lying on 
the field. It was planned to use this 
granite to reclaim a sufficient amount of 
ground from Deep Bay, the northern ter- 
minus of the airfield, so that the runway 
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could be extended an additional 1,000 
yards if desired. 

The matter of the two airfield sites was 
then referred to London for determina- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Royal Air Force 
continued to work on the Ping Shan site 
by quarrying granite, although no work 
on the runway itself was performed. 

While this matter was under con- 
sideration in London, the Public Works 
Department of the local administration, 
it was reported, had also objected to the 
Ping Shan site, and was urging the con- 
struction of a new airfield on one of the 
nearby islands, such as Lan Tau. An 
announcement as to the site of a new 
airfield will most likely be made soon, 
inasmuch as the colony’s need for such 
a field is vital. 


REHABILITATION OF RAIL AND ROAD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


On March 16, it was announced that 
the Canton-Kowloon highway would be 
reconstructed. The road was demolished 
during the Japanese invasion and was 
not repaired during their occupation. 
The immediate reason for its repair is 
to create additional transportation fa- 
cilities for Chinese National Reconstruc- 
tion and Rehabilitation Administration 
supplies. The estimated cost of recon- 
struction is CN$450,000,000, of which the 
Kwangtung Provincial government is 
contributing 51 percent and CNRRA, 49 
percent. About 28 tons of materials are 
being contributed to this project by the 
Hong Kong government, although no an- 
nouncement of this assistance has been 
made. As permanent structural ma- 
terials are not available, temporary 
wooden bridges and culverts will be con- 
structed. It was announced that the 
road would be opened to traffic on or be- 
fore May 10, but friction within CNRRA 
reportedly delayed the work. 

The Kowloon-Canton Railway has in- 
creased the number of freight trains 
running to Canton from one train every 
other day to two trains per day. The 
freight consists almost entirely of 
UNRRA supplies, and tonnages vary 
from 750 to 1,000 tons per day, depending 
upon the type of items being carried. 
The freight cars returning from Canton 
are empty. Three local passenger trains 
run daily each way on the British sec- 
tion of the line, one of these forming 
the slow through train to Canton. Com- 
mencing April 21, a Diesel-engine car 
was scheduled to make daily trips be- 


tween Hong Kong and Canton, the time 


required for each trip being approxi- 
mately 5 hours and the fare HK$25. 
This special service is for the accommo- 
dation of businessmen. 
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PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Although the government is continu- 
ing to put some food items under formal 
price control, it is attempting to control 
the prices of many imported foodstuffs 
through informal price-fixing agree- 
ments with importers. The margins of 
profit allowed appears to vary slightly 
with different importers, but the usual 
permissible mark-up appears to be 10 
percent each to the importer, wholesaler, 
and retailer. Where an importer also 
acts as wholesaler, he is permitted to 
add the corresponding mark-up to his 
price. If goods were shipped on credit, 
the importer was allowed in April to use 
an exchange rate of HK$6 to US$1 in 
computing his purchase price; however, 
it was believed that this conversion rate 
would soon be changed to 5 to 1. 

As part of its effort to keep down the 
cost of living, the government has a 
staff of investigators checking prices at 
which controlled items are being sold. 
During March, 53 prosecutions of ceiling- 
price violators were made, and as a con- 
sequence, several items of price-con- 
trolled merchandise have been with- 
drawn from dealers’ shelves, principally 
because they had been purchased at too 
high a price to be sold profitably at the 
ceiling price. 


SMUGGLERS ACTIVE 


Because of the uncontrolled inflation 
in South China, any attempt at wide- 
spread price control in Hong Kong may 
result in a diversion of the controlled 
items from the domestic market to the 
nearby Provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien, 
and Kwangsi. Smuggling is rife, and it 
is freely admitted by some of the local 
authorities that they are unable to stop 
it. 

SomME CEILING PRICES RAISED 


The authorities have had to make 
several changes in the price-control 
structure. On April 1, meals served at 
government-requisitioned hotels were 
increased from HK$5.50 to HK$7 per 
day for transients or casual meal takers, 
and from HK$3 to HK$5 per day for 
those taking meals by the month. Al- 
though the quality of these meals is not 
satisfactory to many Europeans, it is 
only fair to state that these new prices 
are about half the cost of similar meals 
served in privately operated restaurants. 
On March 31, it was announced that 
storage rates in government godowns 
were henceforth chargeable at the 1941 
tariff rates plus 200 percent, and on 
April 1 water rates were increased 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons. On April 15 pas- 
senger fares on the ferry between the 
island of Hong Kong and Kowloon 
were to be doubled because of the in- 
creased cost of coal, and on the same 
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date the maximum price of condensed 
milk was to be increased from HK$0.67 
to HK$0.70 per 14-ounce tin. 


RIcE RATION REDUCED 


On February 20 the government re- 
duced the rice ration by 50 percent and 
supplemented it with flour. This action 
has caused the free-market price of 
flour to drop from HK$1.20 per catty 
to HK$0.90, and the free-market price 
of broken rice to rise from HK$0.65 to 
HK$0.90 per catty. 

Owing to the influx of population and 
the meager supplies of rice, the govern- 
ment announced March 8 that rice 
tickets would no longer be issued and no 
additions would be made to existing 
tickets unless they were for former resi- 
dents, administration officials, or essen- 
tial service employees. The adminis- 
tration imported substantial supplies of 
No. 18 brown granulated sugar, and at 
the end of April was rationing it to the 
public at the rate of 1% pounds per per- 
son per month. 


Cost or LIvING 


The government’s weekly food and 
fuel index, upon which laborers’ cost- 
of-living allowances are based, has been 
decreasing steadily, except for the week 
ended March 9, and is approaching the 
December 1945 averages, which were the 
lowest since the liberation of the colony. 
It should be noted that the amount of rice 
included in the index is 7.2 catties, at the 
controlled price of 20 cents per catty, 
whereas the present rice ration is 2.8 
catties per week, and the supplementary 
flour ration being sold at a controlled 
price is intended to be equivalent to only 
an additional 2.8 catties of rice. As has 
already been stated, the Chinese greatly 
prefer rice to flour, and have been selling 
the flour on the black market and using 
the proceeds to purchase rice. The cost 
of food to the laboring class is, therefore, 
substantially higher than that indicated 
by the index. The weekly food and fuel 
figures for the week ended April 13, 1946, 
are as follows: 





Catties Hong Kong 

Commodity (1.3 pounds) dollars 
| 5 eR Ae 1. 4400 
Wee occ seee - . 9120 
Salt cabbage______._- on . 1100 
Ne i saat Sle Riremnssehoeiaece 7 1. 5610 
pee peer ee re 2 . 9600 
ER Cs ssa cetera 3 . 6840 
PE cc Soba seenes .4 . 5840 
i ae a seen Feo .3 1.1370 
POO gio se tic 10.0 1. 0000 
Bean curd (14 pieces). —_-_- . 7000 
Total nicuaisll wine 9. 0880 

LABOR 


Employers report that the skilled- 
labor shortage has been eased, and that 
competent workmen are now available 
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TaBLe No. 1- 
First 
Dollars 


3 Months of 1946 


(Excluding Government-Sponsored Goods) 
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Total Values of Hong Kong’s Imports and Erports, by Countries, for the 


In Hong Kong 











Imports Exports 
Area “ 
January February March January Februa March 
United Kingdom es 670 458, 906 1, 504, 731 121, St 732, O80 2, 070, O5F 
Australia . 442, 324 29, 732 232, 989 116, 367 4, 620 
Canada. ; 8, 436 1. 642 860 2 669 
Ceylon 1, 500 19,114 24,379 24, 174 
East Africa 60, GSE 
India 162, 300 4, 607, 692 1, 006, O70 t , 812 2, 144, 66 
Malava, British 3, 591, 071 3, 384, 356 7, 006, 120 J, 228, 150 175, 394 1, 793, 70 
New Zealand 562 130 5, 734 
South Africa 18, 833 
West Africa 1, 380 
British Empire, other 936, 000 123, 200 & 20 it4 1, O81 
China: > - 
North 15, 123,589 | 9, 207, 50 6, 824, 127 1,258,276 | 6, 584, 21 9, 514, 619 
Middle 6, 107, 957 5, 925, 045 777, 18 1, 007, 666 1, 251, 370 1, 724, 583 
South E 16, 568,369 | 9,818,904 | 12,291,424 | 5,421,424 | 6, 181, 205 639, 774 
Central America. 50 
Denmark 6, 15 
Egypt 383, 233 
French Indochina 25, 200 M4, 254 1, 173, 178 
Kwang Chowwan 393, 772 115, 537 23, 850 32,714 
Macso-__ 4, 694, 767 5, 315, 849 4, 328, 500 765, 688 1, 791, 12 2, 141, 686 
Netherlands Indies 13, 093 
Norway 327, 71 247, 210 
Philippine Islands 66, 431 56 525 2, 006, 568 
Siam - ; aie 700 601, 166 1, 351, 913 
South America. 71, 100 
Sweden_ sed , 40, 162 166, 731 
United States_____. 850, 064 4,498 123 4, 333, 140 3, 362, 384 1, 371. 812 4, 160, 380 
Other___- 181, 019 
SRS § 47, 560, 530 | 39,749,815 | 48, 499, 64 23. 340. 264 | 24.034.201 . 44, 782, 197 
TaBLeE No. 2.—Total Values of Hong Kong’s Imports and Exports of Merchandise, by 
Main Groups, for the First 3 Months of 1946—In Hong Kong Dollars 
Imports Export 
Area 
January February March Janu Februar Marct 
Animals, live __- 1, 766, 210 1, 646, 359 2. R80, 948 
Building materials. 288, 328 291, 425 732, 072 46, S71 7.0 131. 659 
Chemicals and drugs. 239, 381 725, 75 1.170. 651 422 % $48. 5] 2 081. 772 
Chinese medicines 5, 480, 823 4, O80, 398 6. 458, 781 4. 298, 709 147. 46 6, 327, 44¢ 
Dyeing and tanning materials 284, 105 311, 504 522, 870 86, 672 63, 88S 211, 692 
Foodstuffs and prov isions 16, 429, 525 11, 953, 783 11, 943, 192 6. O76, GOS ANH. G27 &. 280. ATK 
Fuels ; 71, 810 174, 79¢ 80), 85] 61 52, 25 614 
Hardware iY 26, 720 34, 498 5. BM 4 R58 201. 76 487. 690 
Liquors, intoxicating 380, 872 324, 37¢ 697, 217 5S. 306 4.01 317. 740 
Machinery and engines 4.029, 100 9. 200 74, 94 41. 74 "i 4K 101. 47 
Manures . 3, 030 100. 000 246, 525 25 R24 21.3 
Metals 58. 448 48. 615 él 00 “549 515. O38 
Minerals and ores_ 6, 745 0, OOK 137, 265 
Nuts and seeds 2.509, 172 3, 125. 721 038, 744 028, 93 693, 440 896. OTR 
Oils and fats 2. 102, 925 i, 437, 928 OR. 5Ri 095. 974 517. 54S 440. 932 
Paints 69. O17 169. G5 75 30 75 12 S 1¢ yO? 
Paper and paperware 993, 242 651, 282 1. 413. 250 743. 54 51 ‘ 85 6 
Piece goods and textiles. 4 863, O17 , 827, 252 3, OF x7 (23, 41 547, 2¢ is, 444 
Railway materials 
Tobacco 1, 009, 522 1, 144, 649 027. 629 x A 8 
Treasure_. ‘ RS4 OK 
Vehicles 100. 600 73. 630 196. A70 ( ’ 
Wearing apparel 783, 274 049, 590 {9R_ RK4 R03. 4 236, 9 43. 347 
Sundries. _- 5, 981, 409 3. 662.357 | 11. 697. 98 A). OFA 131.47 . 006. 027 
Total 47, 560,530 39,749,815 48.499.645 23.340.264 24. 034. 29 44. 782.197 





for all types of work. About 6,000 man- 
ual workers of the Royal Navy Dockyard 
in Hong Kong, Kowloon Naval Yard, and 
the docks at Stonecutters Island staged 
a sit-down strike from March 13 to 
March 16. Representatives of the work- 
ers claimed that the issues regarding 
wages and working conditions raised by 
them during the February strike had re_ 
ceived no attention and they considered 
a sit-down strike as the only method of 


hastening a decision. 


Although much remains to be done to 
restore Hong Kong to its prewar trade 
position as a gateway to southeast China 
and the neighboring territories, signifi- 
cant developments have been made in 


this direction 


have 


elapsed 


during the 8 months that 


since 


the 


surrender 


Japanese military forces in the colony. 


Italy 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 


at Rome 


of 


Faced with serious food problems, and 
with the prospect of diminishing indus- 
trial production and increasing unem- 


ployment at least 


until 


late 


summer, 


Italy’s first democratically representa- 
tive Government is confronted with per- 
haps the most trying period of economic 
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distress since the end of the war. 
consumption has been Steadily ecregs, 
ing since the beginning of the year ang 
is expected to reach a low point duri 
July when only about 20 percent Of nor. 
mal supplies will be available. 

Industrial | production, in the OPinion 
of the Association of Italian Joint Stock 
Companies, is with few exceptions “stil 
as stagnant as it was a year ago, ang no 
decisive signs of recovery can be seen.” 
The outstanding exception noted is in 
textile production where there is com- 
paratively little dependence upon Coal 
and where production efforts are inspired 
by good export possibilities, 

Recent action by the Government to 
provide additional financial aid to in- 
dustry thus comes when it may be most 
needed. To provide medium-term credit, 
the Council of Ministers has approved g 
grant of 8,000,000,000 lire to the Istituto 
Mobiliare Italiano (IMI), which is the 
Italian Government _ institution for 
middle-term industrial financing; ang 
the limit to which the Government wij] 
guarantee credits for the rehabilitation 
of industrial concerns, granted through 
regular banking channels, will be ip. 
creased to 20,000,000,000 lire. 

During the first quarter of 1946, ac. 
cording to provisional data from the 
Central Institute of Statistics, Italian 
exports totaled 6,681,000,000 lire, or 
about $28,000,000 at the current ex- 
change rate of 225 lire to the dollar. 
They exceeded $12,000,000 in both Feb- 
ruary and March. The value of Italian 
exports to the principal destinations 
during the quarter was as follows (in 
millions of lire): United Kingdom, 2,307, 
Switzerland, 1,641; United States, 937; 
Sweden, 524: Austria, 265; Denmark, 
160; Norway, 115; Spain, 75; Egypt, 55; 
France, 47. Exports to the United 
States rose from less than 2,000,000 lire 
in January to 73,700.000 in February, and 
861,700,000 in March. Raw silk, hides 
and skins, briarwood, strawbraid, and 
pumice were the principal exports to the 
United States. With the closing of the 
citrus-fruit export season, total ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom decreased 
from 1,803,000,000 lire in February to 
390,000,000 in March. 

Despite reduced arrivals of grain from 
the United States and Argentina, which 
left an estimated stock of only about 40,- 
000 tons on June 1, the Italian Govern- 
ment was able to prevent reduction of 
the daily bread ration below 200 grams 
until after the June 2 elections. It ap- 

ared unlikely that a reduction to 150 
grams, or a failure to meet the 200-gram 
issue in most Provinces, could be avoided 
before the new harvest in late June, 
however, despite an emergency wheat- 
amassing program and strong efforts to 
stretch dwindling supplies. 
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During the first 2 weeks of emergency 
amassing, OF to May 24, grain collections 
totaled 24,258 tons, or one-third of the 
68,000-ton goal set by the Government. 
A premium of 1,600 lire per quintal (100 
kilograms) of hard wheat is being paid 
by the Government, above the legal price 
of 1,000 lire, and there are similar pre- 
miums for other grades. 

Efforts to amass a high proportion of 
the coming 1946 crop, which is still esti- 
mated at between 5,600,000 and 5,700,000 
metric tons as compared with 4,200,000 
last year, will be greatly facilitated by 
new higher legal base prices to be paid 
to growers. The Government has an- 
nounced that it will pay 2,350 lire per 
quintal for soft wheat in most of southern 
Italy and 2,500 in the far south and in 
the islands, and 2,250 lire in northern 
and central Italy. Hard wheat will be 
purchased at a premium of 350 lire per 
quintal. As an emergency measure to 
encourage the earliest possible deliveries 
in June, the Government is paying an 
additional premium of 600 lire per quintal 
for new grain delivered between June 1 
and June 10, diminishing the bonus by 
100 lire during subsequent 10-day periods 
to 300 lire during the period July 1 to 
July 10. Early-delivered grain will thus 
bring about three times the legal price 
of last year. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 
the cost of bread will be doubled by the 
new wheat prices. The question whether 
the increase should be subsidized by the 
Government or passed on to the con- 
sumer, with possible general increases 
in other prices, has been left for decision 
by the new Government. 

Crop conditions continue favorable, 
and a good harvest of all crops is antici- 
pated. A dramatic battle against locusts 
in Sardinia, reported by Italian sources 
as a plague of “truly Biblical propor- 
tions,” is being fought energetically by 
the Government, with UNRRA assist- 
ance, but some infestation of crop lands 
has already resulted. Locusts have ap- 
peared also at a few points on the main- 
land. 

To provide a theoretical, normal diet 
for a family, food expenditures are 
slightly higher in the north (average 
14,687 lire in April) than in the south- 
central part (12,735 lire). April costs 
were about 8 percent higher than in 
March. Consumers in the seven largest 
Italian cities were able to purchase only 
700 to 740 calories daily of rationed foods 
during April. In the same cities, foods 
costs averaged about 55 percent higher 
than in July 1945 (variations between 35 
and 85 percent in individual cities), and 
about 90 percent of total expenditures 
for food by the average f amily continued 
to be spent on the black market. Items 
available from rations vary from place 
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to place; those officially in effect through- 
out the country include 200 grams of 
bread daily, and monthly allotments of 
pasta (500 grams), sugar (100 grams), 
and olive oil (about 170 grams). These 
total about 690 calories daily. Although 
there are wide variations in food prices 
according to locality, improved transport 
conditions have narrowed the earlier ex- 
treme quotations to the point where 
prices of the foods most widely consumed 
now seldom vary more than 25 percent 
from the norm throughout the country. 

While food prices have increased on 
the average about 33 times since 1938 (30 
times in the Islands, 32 in the north, 
34 in central, and 35 in southern Italy 
in February), wages have increased by 
only about 8 to 18 times, depending upon 
the region and the class of employee, and 
probably average about 11 times as high 
as the 1938 level. In Milan during March 
the wages of unskilled laborers were 
about 15.6 times as high as in 1938; the 
skilled worker, 11.8 times; and clerical, 
technical, and executive personnel, about 
8 times. Gross wages in industry and 
also those of Government employees le- 
gally include a “sliding scale” cost-of- 
living indemnity which is adjusted quar- 
terly to living costs. 

Except for a strike of petroleum work- 
ers from May 6 to May 14, which threat- 
ened the movement of essential supplies 
and the maintenance of public order, 
there have been no important strikes or 
labor disturbances of economic origin in 
recent months. 

During the first 9 months of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1945, Government 
income from taxation and monopolies 
reportedly totaled 87,852,000,000 lire from 
the Provinces under administration of 
the Government. Direct taxes accounted 
for 13,915,000,000, indirect taxes for 
46,164,000,000 including 40,901,000,000 
from those on “exchanges and wealth,” 
State monopolies for 24,015,000,000 and 
miscellaneous taxes for 758,000,000. 
About 45 percent of all collections have 
been made since the beginning of the 
calendar year. 

The financial market is still strongest 
in Government bonds and in fixed-in- 
come securities. For other shares the 
market is thin and dull and has followed 
a persistently downward trend. An in- 
dex of share quotations (1938=100) has 
fallen from an average of 490 during the 
last half of 1945 to 306 on April 30. Ex- 
cept for trading or investment in com- 
mercial enterprises, hotels, and restau- 
rants, and to a less extent in real estate, 
textile, and agricultural shares, market 
prices reflect the disinterest and lack of 
confidence as well as the dismal produc- 
tion outlook associated with deep depres- 
sion times. 
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A recent estimate of Italy’s national 
income in 1944 and 1945, as compared 
with 1938 and expressed in terms of 1938 
lire, shows a decrease from 116,600,000,000 
lire in 1938 to 82,900,000,000 in 1944 and 
to only 68,400,000,000 in 1945. 

The Central Institute of Statistics has 
issued a separate estimate of national 
income in terms of income consumed. 
The total given for 1938 was 125,- 
000,000,000 lire; for 1944, 87,200,000,000; 
and for 1945, 70,200,000,000 (the 1938 lira 
being used in each case). The Institute 
also estimated that per capita income, 
still in terms of 1938 lire, has decreased 
from 2,855 lire in 1938 to 1,890 in 1944 
and to 1,515 lire in 1945. This diminution 
of nearly 50 percent, it is pointed out, does 
not adequately portray the effect which 
inflation and displacement in the dis- 
tribution of income have had on the large 
part of the population who depend upon 
fixed incomes. 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Further Italian Regula- 
tions on Exchange Control.—Private 
trade and currency regulations pub- 
lished in Italy on February 16, 1946, and 
summarized in the ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 27 (pages 32 and 33) 
have been modified and completed by 
new regulations issued on May 15 by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Of particular 
importance are the regulations imple- 
menting legislative decree No. 139 of 
March 26, 1946, published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale No. 93 of April 20, which permits 
the private exporter to utilize directly, 
or to negotiate, 50 percent of the foreign 
currency accruing from export and tran- 
sit operations. 

By legislative decree No. 139, it was 
established that the Italian Exchange 
Office would place at the disposal of the 
Italian exporters of domestic goods 50 
percent of the foreign currency received 
by it as the countervalue of the price of 
their exports, which would be credited to 
their accounts at the Bank of Italy or its 
authorized agent banks for use within 
a time limit and for the importation of 
listed commodities, both to be determined 
by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The 
same legislative decree of March 26 es- 
tablished also that the Italian exporters 
might freely negotiate this 50 percent of 
their export proceeds by transfer to a 
similar account, opened to a physical 
person domiciled in Italy or a company 
(juridical person) located there, to be 
used in payment for imports subject to 
the same use limitations in the case of 
the assignee as those applying to the 
original exporter. It further provided 
that profits in foreign exchange deriving 
from transit operations should receive 
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the same treatment as that enacted for 
foreign exchange proceeds from exports. 

In implementation of legislative decree 
No. 139, the Ministry of Foreign Trade by 
Ministerial decree of April 13, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of April 
20, issued the following further regula- 
tions: 


1. The bank through which the exporter 
transfers to the Italian Exchange Office the 
foreign exchange corresponding to the price 
of exports, credits the exporter with 50 per- 
cent of the amount of said currency, open- 
ing the credit on the same day as that of 
the transfer. 

2. This credit must be used within 90 days 
from its opening to the original exporter, 
whether it is usei by the exporter or by 
the assignee to whom he has transferred 
it. The opening of an irrevocable letter of 
credit through a bank constitutes use, and 
said letter of credit may be opened at any 
time within the 90-day limit, and is itself 
valid for 90 days from its date of opening. 
After the 90-day period, the lira equivalent 
of the foreign currency which has not been 
utilized can be freely withdrawn by the ex- 
porter or the assignee at the official exchange 
rate in force at the day of the transfer to 
the Italian Exchange Office plus the official 
equalization quota (respectively 100 lira and 
125 lira to the dollar at present, or $1=—225 
lire). 

3. The incidental expenses (besides price 
of the merchandise imported) which can be 
paid with the 50 percent in question are: 
inland, ocean, and air freight; insurance; 
normal commissions and brokerage fees; in- 
terest and bank fees; forwarding charges; 
harbor charges; transshipment expenses 
loading and unloading charges; customs 
duties: storage costs and related expenses: 
Such expenses shall refer exclusively to the 
purchase of commodities which are paid for 
out of the above-mentioned currency ac- 
counts. However, upon individual author- 
ization by the Italian exchange office, they 
may be utilized for travel expenses incurred 
exclusively for business purposes and for 
other accessory expenses such as agency 
representation abroad. 

4. In case an administrative concession is 
granted authorizing the exporter to retain the 
foreign currency proceeds of his exports in 
order to repay foreign loans and when com- 
mitment was made on such financial trans- 
actions before the date of the present decree, 
the repayment will be effected in the first 
place by utilization of the 50-percent quota 
made available to the exporter in foreign cur- 
rency accounts established in accordance 
with legislative decree No. 139; only if proved 
necessary, indvidual authorization may be 
granted by the Ministry of Foreign Trade for 
the utilization of the remaining 50-percent 
quota. 

5. The use of this 50-percent credit is lim- 
ited to payment in foreign countries for the 
importation of listed commodities (including 
the incidental expenses named in legislative 
decree No. 139) under two procedures differ- 
ent from each other with respect to licensing 

[The foregoing regulations shall apply be- 
ginning March 23, 1946, to all currency trans- 
actions mentioned, regardless of the time 
when the export occurred.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conventional Tariff Rates Applicable 
on Imports From U. S.—The United 
States and the United Kingdom are to 
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have the benefits of the conventional 
rates of the Italian tariff, despite the fact 
that the most-favored-nation clause con- 
tained in agreements entered into with 
them by Italy is no longer applicable, 
according to a circular of the Ministry of 
Finance, dated May 23, 1946. 

The same benefits are to be accorded to 
other countries where similar circum- 
stances exist. It is legally confirmed, 
however, that all treaties entered into 
with countries which have been at war 
with Italy shall be regarded as termi- 
nated. 

Summary of Further Regulations on 
Import Licenses and Export Controls.— 
Notwithstanding the over-all prohibitions 
in force, the customs Officials are author- 
ized by ministerial decree of April 20 to 
permit the importation of the commod- 
ities included in list A, upon presentation 
by the importer to them of an approval 
(benestare) issued by the Bank of Italy 
or its authorized agent banks. This ap- 
proval or permit shall indicate either 
that the commodities are already paid 
for out of one of the currency accounts 
established in accordance with legislative 
decree No. 139, or that such a foreign 
currency account is available. The im- 
portation of the commodities included 
in list B requires, in addition to the 
bank’s approval or permit just men- 
tioned, a regular ministerial import li- 
cense. Moreover, the bank can issue its 
permit only upon presentation to it of 
this ministerial import license granted 
in the name of the holder of the cur- 
rency account. 

The bank permits issued for the im- 
portation of commodities contained in 
list A are valid for 6 months from the 
date of issuance, unless extended by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Those is- 
sued for the importation of commodities 
of list B have the same time limit as that 
of the prerequisite ministerial import li- 
censes. In either case, as outlined above, 
the currency accounts must be utilized 
within 90 days from their opening date. 


List A 
No. of the Customs Tariff: 
1-9 Cattle, sheep horses 
11 Swine 
12 Poultry 
24 Chicken eggs 
25 Egg yolks 
31 Casein 
ex 33 Tunny, great tunny, mackerel 
fresh, also frozen 
ex 34-a Stockfish 
66—a Germinated barley 
76 Potatoes 
118 Olives, fresh 
138 Spermaceti 
139-—b Wax, n. 5s. m 
ex 140 Sisal, raw manila 
142~—a Raw flax 
144~—a Raw jute 
147—a Raw vegetable fibers—not 


mentioned 


No 


ex 


ex 
ex 
ex 
ex 


ex 


ex 
ex 
771 
ex 
ex 
ex 
ex 


ex 
ex 


List A 
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Continued 


of the Customs Tarif/—Continueg 


150 


181—a-1 


182-—a 


211- 


212 


213-% 


349 


388 
388 


593 
603 


604 


604 


and 


627-« 
635—4 
636-« 
637-« 


638-: 


639 
640 


a9 a3 a} <« 
~j] +] +) -) 
oO ”g 


=~] +] +) 


-~] 
co & 
© & 


The 


a~-b 


Fine twine (filetti) of c 
fiber, esparto, lime best aan 
the like, of two Strands 

Cotton in lumps or in th 
mass, unbleached ’ 

Raw cotton linters 

Natural wool, 
washed a bs 

Wool waste 

Horsehair (crino), raw 

Other animal hair 

Raw bristles 

Chrome ore 

Scrap iron and steel 

Foundry pig iron and cop. 
verter pig iron, raw 

Steel in ingots 

Steel in blooms and sheet bars 

Copper in ingots and Scrap 

Nickel in ingots 

Tungsten switch rods 

Rods and bands of molyb. 
denum 

Asbestos crude, even in Powder 


a ex-bMica, lumps, powder, scales or 


os] 


b-3 


customs 


in plates, 
merely edged 

Wood, common and fine, rough 
or merely rough hewn with 
axe, squared or sawn length. 
wise 

Wood, common or fine 
squared or sawn lengthwise 

Rushes’ (India cane), rough 


unworked or 


Ivory, raw 

Coral, raw 

Mother-of-pearl, raw 
Tortoise shell, raw 

Horn, bone and other similar 


material, raw 
Corozo nut and seeds of the 
dum palm, even if cut into 
r discs for the manu- 
facture of buttons 


14 
Siices ¢ 


rurpentine oil 
Coal tar 


Tar oils, crude 

Benzol toluol, and Xylol 
crude 

Paraffin, solid 

Ceresine 


Vaseline 

Vegetable tar 

Bums, other 

Resins, other, not mentioned 
Gum and balsams 
Essence, mimosa 

Caustic potash’ 

Caustic soda’? 

Potassium carbonate 


resins, 


Potassium nitrate 
Selenium, metallic 
Acid, cresylic 

Acid, carbolic 
Glycerin, crude 
Acetone? 

Cellulose acetate? 
Naphthaline, crude 
Resorcin 

Emetine 

Resin, coumarin 
Cassia and Tamarinds 
Camphor, natural 


Camphor, synthetic 
Cinchona bark 
Aromatic herbs, exotic 
Juice of aloe 

Insulin 

Quebracho 


officials are authorized W 


grant admittance only for a period of 6 
months from April 20, 1946 
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ex 
ex 


ex 


ex 
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No. 


ex 
ex 
ex 


ex 


ex 


ex 


of the 
802 
803-b 
807 


846 


846-a 


920-a 
927 
932 
951 


List A—Continued 
Customs Tariff—Continued 


Carbon black 

Gelatine, photography 

Fleshy residues and parings 
and other wastes of skins 

Pulp, chemical (cellulose) for 
the manufacture of paper 
and rayon 

Pulp for the manufacture of 
paper, mechanical 

Fecula, potato 

Hops 

Exotic aromatic herbs 

Wool, flax and cotton rags 


Note: In addition to the foregoing specified 
commodities, the following are also included 
in List A: 

Materials intended under customs control 
for shipyards for the construction of ships. 

Commodities which are or can be admitted 


tem 


porarily providing that admittance com- 


plies with specified purposes and on condition 
to reexport as provided. 


List B 


No. of the Customs Tariff 


ex 
ex 
ex 
ex 
ex 


ex 


ex 


ex 


ex 


19 
26 
29 
34-a 
34-b 


39 


65 


67 
70 
74 
117 
119 


134 
135 
136 
137 
383-—a 
564 
565 
643 
644 


655 
715-a-2 


715—b-5 


715-c 
718 
805 


826-a 
918 


Beef, frozen and refrigerated 

Milk, condensed, with sugar 

Butter made from milk 

Codfish 

Tunny, sardines and anchovies 
and other fish, prepared in 
oil 

Sugar 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley, other 

Corn 

Wheat flour 

Legumes, dried 

Oilseeds 

Copra 

Cake of oilseeds 

“Sansa” (the residuum of the 
pressing of olives) 

Animal oils 

Olive oil 

Animal tallow 

Lard (strutto) 

Bacon (lardo) 


Coconut oil, illipe oil, and 


palm-kKernel oil 

Palm oil 

Vegetable tallow 

Fats, n. s. m. 

Tin ingots 

Coal and other fossil com- 
bustibles, natural 

Mineral phosphates in a nat- 


ural state 
Crude mineral oils, lubricating 
oils, kerosene and gasoline 


Residue from distillation of 
mineral oils 

Colophony 

Chemical fertilizers, phos- 
phatic, scoriae of dephos- 
phorization and phosphatic 
slag 

Chemical fertilizers, nitrog- 
enous, nitrate of ammo- 


nium, impure (intended for 
agriculture) 

Chemical fertilizers, potassic 

Fatty acids 

Hides and skins, unfit for 
furriery, raw, dry, of cattle, 
calves, sheep, and goats 

Rubber, raw 

Oats 


Note: In addition to the foregoing the fol- 
lowing are also included in List B: 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Raw materials and goods intended for ex- 
ports, which are not specified in list A or 
in list B. 

Imports Without Payment of Foreign 
Exchange: In order to expedite im- 
portation of commodities for which pay- 
ment of foreign currency is not required 
(franco valuta imports), the customs 
have been authorized by an order of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade to admit 
directly certain imports provided the 
importer obligates himself never to ap- 
ply for foreign currency for the pay- 
ment of the same, and not to credit in 
any way the foreign supplier, or any 
other party, in lire in Italy. The com- 
modities which can be admitted accord- 
ing to the aforesaid procedure are, at 
present, the commodities of the fore- 
going list A, and, beginning July 1, 
1946, coffee, provided they come from 
countries with which there is no com- 
mercial agreement in force. At present, 
the countries with which special agree- 
ments are in force are the following: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France and 
the franc zone, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

Besides the commodities included in 
list A, the customs officials are author- 
ized to admit without payment of for- 
eign exchange the necessary packing 
material for containers and dunnage 
used in shipment of commodities 
(boards, bags, and the like). 

The afore-mentioned regulations ap- 
ply also to those commodities on the 
list for which an import application has 
already been filed with the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. In such case, without 
waiting for the decision of the Ministry, 
the importer can present the commodi- 
ties for clearance, subject to the regu- 
lations of the order just outlined. 

Manufacture of Cotton and Wool on a 
Contract Basis: In order to expedite 
operations for processing cotton and wool 
on a contract basis, the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade has eliminated the formality 
of a ministerial license and has given 
the customs officials authority to admit 
directly commodities for such purposes 
in accordance with certain regulations, 
including the following: 

The importer shall indicate the amount 
of payment in kind agreed upon for the 
manufacturing fee. 

The bill of entry will include all the 
terms of the contract. 

Customs duties are to be paid on the 
portion retained by the manufacturer as 
compensation. 

A distinction is to be made regarding 
wool for manufacturing purposes, be- 
tween (a) the wool to be imported for 
transformation into yarn or cloth, in 
which case the above regulations shall 
apply, and (b) the wool to be placed di- 
rect in bonded warehouses, attached to 
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combing establishments, which is to be 
combed for foreign firms. In the latter 
case, the wool is to be forwarded to the 
depots under bond and reshipped abroad 
as combed wool, likewise under bond. 

With regard to the transaction men- 
tioned under (b), the materials are not 
legally considered as imported, no cur- 
rency formality is required, and the cus- 
toms official is authorized to release that 
portion of the raw material which is re- 
tained as compensation by the processor 
for his services, upon collection of the 
customs duties. 

When combed wool is released from 
bond for manufacture into yarn or cloth, 
with the subsequent reexportation of fin- 
ished goods, duties are to be paid only 
on the portion retained by the importer 
as compensation. No bank permit is 
required for the exportation of such 
manufactured products since the trans- 
action does not involve any foreign ex- 
change operation. Exportation is to be 
permitted upon direct application to the 
customs by the exporter. 

Exports: The list of commodities 
(summarized in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 27, 1946, p. 33) the ex- 
port of which may be authorized directly 
by customs, when payment is made in 
free currency, remains in effect with 
various modifications. Some of the 
principal additions are the following: 
chestnuts and almonds; dried olives; 
saffron; woolen textiles; woolen blank- 
ets; woolen knitwear; aluminum in 
leaves, sheets, and powder; mercury; 
machines and apparatus; manufactures 
of amber, coral, mother-of-pearl and 
tortoise shell; ambroine and manufac- 
tures thereof; bakelite, cellophane and 
galalith; essential oils and essences; pro- 
prietary medicines; sumac; metallic 
colors; artificial leather; rubberized fab- 
rics; umbrella and parasol frames: vari- 
ous paper and cardboard manufactures. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments and Financial Agreements 
with Switzerland.—The payments agree- 
ment concluded between the Netherlands 
and Switzerland on October 24, 1945 (ef- 
fective from the same date) has been 
amended and amplified, according to a 
report from the U. S. Legation at Berne, 
of May 13, 1946. 

The original payments agreement of 
1945 (which was accompanied by vari- 
cus exchanges of notes, the whole regu- 
lating merchandise exchange between 
the two countries) applied only to “com- 
mercial” payments. A protocol of May 
6, 1946, to this agrement, effective from 
the same date, regulates “financial” pay- 
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ments between the two countries. A 
Swiss decree, effective from May 9, 1946, 
provides that the terms of this agree- 
ment shall apply as concerns transac- 
tions with Netherland oversea territories, 
as well as with the Netherlands itself. 
The original agreement covered only 
transactions with the Netherlands in 
Europe. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 
EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY 


Industrialization of Palestine contin- 
ued at a rapid pace during 1945, with 
718 new companies organized, involving 
a capital outlay of approximately $33,- 
200,000, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Legation, Jerusalem. In addition, 
194 established companies increased 
their capital by $21,408,000, bringing 
capital formation for the year to the 
total of $54,608,000, the largest ever 
reported. 

This industrial activity was reflected 
in a substantial growth in Palestine’s 
bank deposits during 1945, which stood at 
the equivalent of $347,200,000 at the end 
of the year, as compared with $284.,- 
500,000 at the close of 1944 and $63.- 
200,000 in 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Package Exemption Increased.— 
Bona fide gift packages may be imported 
into Palestine without an import license 
provided the value of each package does 
not exceed $60.30, or £P15, according toa 
cable received from the U. S. Consulate, 
Jerusalem. Only those articles clearly 
intended for personal use of the con- 
Signee may be regarded as gifts. Pre- 
viously, import licenses were required 
for gift packages exceeding $4.02, or 
£P1 in value. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Simplification of Administrative Pro- 
cedure and Reducing Barriers on Im- 
ports, and Reduction of Customs Duties 
to be Studied by Newly Created National 
Committee—The simplification of ad- 
ministrative procedure and reduction of 
barriers on imports into Paraguay, and 
the reduction of customs duties are two 
of the important subjects, among others, 
which a Paraguayan National Committee 
created by decree No. 13,181, dated April 
22, 1946, has on its agenda to study for 
reducing the cost of living in that 
country. 
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Recommendations on the above sub- 
jects are to be made within 30 days in 
the form of projects of decree-laws or 
of decrees. 

Woolen Blankets, 
Shawls: Important Duty Temporarily 
Reduced by 50 Percent.—The import 
duty on woolen blankets, ponchos, and 
shawls, which are shipped from the port 
of origin before August 15, 1946, was re- 
duced by 50 percent in Paraguay, ac- 
cording to decree No. 13,586, dated May 
10, 1946. 


Ponchos, and 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and payments Agreement 
Concluded With Poland.—An agreement 
concerning the exchange of goods and of 
payments between Poland and Switzer- 
land was signed in Bern on March 4, 
1946, and published in the Feuille Offici- 
elle Suisse du Commerce of March 28, 
according to a dispatch of April 12 from 
the U. S. Legation in Bern. 

Its more important features are sum- 
marized below: 

The agreement provides that the Swiss 
and the Polish Governments will take all 
necessary measures in order to resume 
and develop the commercial exchanges 
between the two countries. 

The settlement of payments between 
Switzerland and Poland will be carried 
out in Swiss francs in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement. 

Private compensation transactions will 
be permitted by mutual agreement be- 
tween the competent offices of the two 
countries. 

The agreement will be applicable also 
to the territory of the principality of 
Liechtenstein. It became effective on 
April 1, 1946, with reservation of ap- 
proval of the two Governments; never- 
theless its provisions will be applicable 
to payments resulting from obligations 
which have arisen since September 1, 
1945. The agreement may be denounced 
at any time if notice is given at least 3 
months beforehand, but at the earliest 
on September 30, 1947. 

Lists for the mutual exchange of goods 
under the above agreement within the 
next 12 months reportedly have been 
drawn up. Poland, within its limited 
power of production, will supply Switzer- 
land with coal and certain other goods 
such as seeds and seed potatoes, elec- 
trodes, electrical sheets, zinc, as well as 
raw materials and intermediary products 
for the chemical industry. Switzerland 
will provide Poland with various types of 
machinery and equipment most urgently 
needed for reconstruction work. 
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Ueanda 


Transport and Com MUNICation 


Highway Construction.—Roaq mile 
in Uganda totals 7,476, 2.149 miles 





which are Government roads of improved 
earth, sand, clay, and gravel, and town. 
ship roads, which are usually bituminoys 
asphalt. The remaining 5,327 miles are 
Native Administration roads which are 
usually dry-weather, unimproved-earth. 
and non-surfaced roads. 





The expenditure of the government of 
the Uganda Protectorate for roads to» 
taled £92,320 (£ 
rency) in 1945—£52,000 for government 
roads and the remainder for Native Aq. 
ministration roads. Expenditure of Na- 
tive Administration for road mainte. 
nance is not known. The government 
budget for the calendar year 1946 totals 
£190,570, of which £135,000 is for gov- 
ernment roads 





Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


NEW GRAIN RESTRICTIONS 


The gravity of the shortage of wheat 
and corn, which has been troubling the 
Union for some months, is shown by new 
regulations issued in the Government 
Gazette of April 13, 1946. By these, it is 
forbidden to serve bread or any wheaten 
product in any place where meals are 
served for payment between the hours of 
4:00 p. m. and 6:00 p. m. The sale of 
toast in restaurants is forbidden. 

Other provisions in the proclamation 
forbid the use of bread or meal for any 
but human consumption except under 
permit, and the use of bread, meal, or 
bran for the brewing of kaffir beer. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Smooth Iron and Steel Rods, Semi- 
manufactured: Reclassified in Tarif.— 
Smooth iron and steel rods, semimanu- 
factured, hitherto classified in the 
Venezuelan tariff under item 298-D, du- 
tiable at 0.05 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram, have been reclassified and in- 
cluded under item 298-B, dutiable at 
0.005 bolivares per gross kilogram, by 
resolution No. 185 of the Ministry of 
Finance, dated May 31, 1946, effective 
the same date. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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U. 8. Trade With 
U.S. S. R. During 
Calendar Year °45 


(Continued from p. 10) 


Trad 


cof the l nited States With U.S.8. R., 


. ¥ ; , Are J 
by Principal Commodities, 1945 (Calen- 


dar Year) Continued 








poMESTIC EXPORTS—continued 


Iron and steel emimanifactures 
Continued 
Strip. hoop, band, scroll iron 
1,000 pour ds 
Tin plate and tagger’s tin...do 
Steel-mill manufactures 
Plates, fabricated, punched ane 
shaped 1.000 pound 
Railway-track material 
Tubular products and fittings 
1,000 pound 


Wire and manufacture do 
Iron and steel wire, uncoated 
1000 pound 

Barbed wire do 
Rope and cable not insulated 


1,000 pound 
except railroad 
1,000 pounds 


Nails and bolts, 


Railway car Wheels, tire, axle 
1,000 pound 
Iron and steel advanced manufac 
tures 
Tools 


Metal drums and containers for oil 
gas, other fluids... 1,000 pound 
Ferro-alloys 
Ferromolybdenum do 
Ferrotungsten do 

Aluminum and manufactures 
Aluminum and alloys in ingot 


slabs 1,000 pound 
Plates, sheets, bars, strips and 
rods 1,000 pound 


Copper and manufactures 
Refined cathodes, billets, ingot 
1,000 pounds 


Copper pipes an 1 tubes lo 
Copper plates and sheets do 
Copper wire, bare do 


ind cable 
1,000 pound 
Brass and bronze manufactures 
Rars and rod 1,000 pound 
Brass and bronze plates and sheet 
1,000 pounds 
Brass and bronze wire do 
Lead and manufactures 
Nickel 
Ingots, bars 


Insulated copper wir 


, rains, rods, ete 
1,000 pound 


Nickel-chrome electric-resistance 
wire 1.000 pounds 

Molybdenum ore (content do 

Tungsten metal, wire, shapes and 


alloys 

Electrical machinery 
Batteries 
Generator 


1,000 pounds 
ind apparatu 


number 
Accessories and part 
Welding set I 
type 
Generating sets, 


lor generator 
motor-generator 
number 
powered 
number 
or converting appa 


number 


Diese] 


Transforming 
ratus 
Transmission and d 
paratus 
Motors, starter 
Searchlights 
Industrial heatin 
Radio apparatus 
Telegraph apparatus and parts 
Telephone instruments number 
lelephone equipment and part 
Welding sets: Nonrotating ts yn 
number 
do 


tribution ap 
ind controller 
number 


device 


Steam locomotives 
Steam specialties and parts 
Internal-combustion engines 
Gasoline locomotives number 
Diesel and semi-Diesel, marine 
Py number 
Stationary and portable, over 200 
Ip., Diesel and semi-Diesel 
‘ number 
Engine parts and aces son ie 


Quantity 


34, 530 
68, 156 


100, 707 


&3, 034 


10, 048 


10,414 


I< 
t = 


441 
,, 119 
1, O58 


11, 184 


, 411 


Value 
(thou- 


sands of 


dollars 


102 


| 


2 
> 


12 


446 
, 807 
861 


346 
517 


7, 920 


, 417 


938 
200 


942 


462 


231 


3, 210 


5 RAD 


ool 


407 


120 
101 
100 
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dar Year)—Continued dar Year)—Continued 
Value Value 
Item Quantity as ol Item Quantity ae 
dollars dollars) 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS—continued GENERAL IMPORTS—continued 
Construction and conveying ma- Goat and kid skins-.- .-pieces 226, 473 140 
chinery 26, 423 Furs and manufactures. - 27, 220 
Excavators, including power Furs, undressed _. _ - 26, 325 
shovels number 75 2, 403 Furs, dressed. -.......- 49 
Graders do 284 2, 705 Fur manufactures ‘ Aang 830 
Cranes do 471 13, 374 Bristles_.............1,000 pounds 418 i, 563 
Mining, well, and pumping ma- Feathers, crude for beds. ...do 34 55 
chinery 22, 702 Feathers, other- - apres 12 30 
Mining and quarrying machinery 12, 791 Vegetable food products... ___- 2 
Well and refining machinery 3, 494 Vegetable products, inedible. . 4,046 
Pumping equipment 6,417 Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots 
Metal-working machinery 84, 907 1,000 pounds 2, 525 243 
Lathes number 1, 462 11, 954 Licorice root. ...do 2, 330 184 
Thread-cutting and automatic Drugs, crude, vegetable. .do 132 38 
serew machines _..number .- 126 603 Tobacco, cigarette leaf__....do 3, 210 3, 118 
Milling machines do 671 4, (02 Essential or distilled oils ain 651 
Grinding machines and parts 9, 827 Pine-needle oil..__1,000 pounds. 64 142 
Planers number 174 6, 020 Hoes Oll........ ounces. 7, 055 233 
Parts and accessories for machine Textile fibers and manufactures 2, 935 
tools 6. 130 Cotton, raw........1,000 pounds. 51 15 
Power-driven and metal-working Cotton waste ; _...do O75 68 
machines 23, 233 Flax, unmanufactured, long tons 832 225 
Forging machines and parts 6, 318 Flax tow..... seve nuutn 750 169 
Rolline-mill machinery and Wools, unmanufactured 
parts 9, 845 1,000 pounds ! , 243 1, 354 
Ball-hesrings and parts excent ball 3, 802 Came! hair ae oe 967 1,014 
Stationary air-compressors number 755 1, 663 Cashmere hair — — e 271 339 
Agricultural machinery 21.716 Animal hair, unmanufactured 
Tractors and parts 21, 652 1,000 pounds 2,711 807 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 266, 514 Horse hair, mane and tail_do 1,077 473 
Motor trucks, busses, and chassis Oriental and other handloomed 
number 82, 680 204, 243 Ses s sq. ft 7, 035 13 
Parts for assembly ‘ ‘ 16, 202 Silk cocoon .. 1,000 pounds 806 444 
Automobile parts for replacement 43, 460 Wood and paper wide Relat 634 
Motor truck and bus engines Sawmill products....M. bd. ft. 663 25 
number 3, 396 1, 908 Paper base stock SR SR? 608 
Motorcveles do », 572 2. 560 Spruce, rough... soierenn ene 7,714 145 
Internal combustion marine engines Spruce, peeled do. 20, 708 405 
(outboard) number 669 2, 759 Nonmetallic minerals , 954 
Freight cars, over 10-ton capacity Asbestos, unmanufactured 
number 2.478 9, O80 long tons 2, 344 174 
Machines and vehicles, military Magnesite, dead-burned 
rroup 354, 515 1,000 pounds 9, 453 161 
Merchant vessels number 31 15, 990 Diamonds, cut but unset carats 3, 569 563 
Coal-tar products 4, 247 Emeralds, cut but not set_..do__ 2, 689 49 
Toluene 1,000 pounds 19, 782 1, 245 Metals and manufactures. .__- 14, 998 
Phenol (earbolie acid do 11, 291 1, 394 Manganese ore (Manganese 
Dibutyl and diethyl phthalate content) . —. 1,000 pounds 141, 604 4,924 
1,000 pounds 1, 472 344 Chrome ore (chrome 
Coal-tar dves, stains. ete do 435 510 content) __. long tons 77, 124 7, 271 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- Platinum, ingots, bars, sheets or 
arations : 12, 332 plates... troy ounces 66, 748 2, 503 
Medicinal chemicals for prescrip Iridium... le 1, 027 76 
tion use 1,401 Palladium sai _— 9, 966 222 
Tablets, pills, capsules, powders, Machinery and vehicles saw 2 (X) 
ointment 1, 422 Chemicals and related products ._- j Be 336 
Vitamins and vitasterols Apatite, phosphate crude 
1,000 pounds... 1, 153 8, 927 short tons 14, 340 102 
Chemical specialties 2, 637 Chloride, crude (muriate of 
Fthvl fluid 1,000 gallons 165 504 potash) - do 6, 861 230 
Industrial chemicals 34, 628 Miscellaneous nite. 181 
Alcohols 27, 25 Books, maps, printed matter 160 
Acetone 1,000 pounds 6, 293 537 Stamps and stamped envelopes 151 
Glycerin do 4, 795 1,001 
Organic chemicals do 12, 393 3, 27 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda Clean content. 
1,000 pounds 40, 190 914 X=less than one-half unit. 
Pigments, paints, and varnishe 351 
Soap and toilet preparations - 231 * Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the 
Laundry soap 1,000 pounds 2,476 222 Census. 
Chemicals, military group 9, 838 
Photographie and projection goods 1, 557 
Scientifie and professional instru 
ments 6, 279 
Sterilizers number 2,31 343 T > bee > > ce: ~ 
tear no jd RE eee New Farm-Implement Research 
number OS a . 
Books, maps 7 Center for Scotland 
Fire-fighting equipment except auto 
motive fire engines 58 
All commodities exported for relief A new research center to be opened 
or charity 33, 675 A $ 
Miscellaneous, military group 26, 672 by governmental agencies in Scotland 
Beevecate of Fommex Men (United Kingdom) for the development 
aa = ons of agricultural machinery and imple- 
Sunflower seed oil 1,000 pounds 11, 686 0 ments that are suitable to Scottish con- 
offee, green F do... 6, OW 42 
Tea | do 312 230) ditions is reported in the foreign press. 
Automobile casings number 1, 500 17 g a 
Automobile inner tubes do 1, 500 5 The location, near Mid-Calder, affords 
es 0 ounds 7 . . aie in zl 
Vans Dean oar pa a fair range of soils and conditions typi- 
GENERAL IMPORTS cal of the arable land of Scotland and is 
a I com ee wd reasonably accessible to farmers and to 
An { oducts, edible 06 
Sausage casings 1,000 pounds 163 298 implement traders from Edinburgh and 
Caviar do gh 398 
Animal products, inedible 29, 009 Glasgow. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF AIRCRAFT AND 
PARTS 


Imports of complete aircraft into 
Australia in the 7 months ended Janu- 
ary 1946 had a total value of £1,944,000 
(115 units), imports from the United 
States amounting to £1,798,000 (102 
units) and from the United Kingdom to 
£146,000 (13 units). 

Aircraft parts worth £4,166,000 were 
imported into Australia in the period 
July 1945 to January 1946. The United 
Kingdom furnished parts valued at 
£2,175,000, the United States shipped to 
Australia parts valued at £1,907,000, and 
the remainder was supplied by Canada 
and New Zealand. 


Chemicals 


BELGIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY HAMPERED 
BY SHORTAGES 


Participation by the Belgian chemical 
industry in the country’s efforts to in- 
crease exports has been hampered by 
shortages of raw materials and labor, 
according to the foreign press. Chro- 
mium, ore, barytes, nickel, and fluospar 
are particularly short. 

Increased labor costs have forced some 
plants to shut down; sulfuric-acid man- 
ufacturers are said to be operating at 
a loss. 


ALCOHOLIC Exports, CUBA TO U. S. 


In April 1946 Cuba exported 9,391 long 
tons of alcohol to the United States, ac- 
cording to preliminary customs statis- 
tics. Exports in the 4 months January- 
April totaled 30,614 tons, compared with 
19,936 in the like period of 1945. 


ITALY’S FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


Italy’s 1946 fertilizer program calls for 
the purchase of 500,000 metric tons of 
phosphate rock from France, according 
to a report of the Industry and Utilities 
Subcommission. A contract has already 
been made with the latter country for 
10,000 tons of potash, and an additional 
2,500 tons is expected. 

It is also planned to obtain 5,000 tons 
of blister copper in addition to ship- 
ments already received, and 650,000 tons 
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of coal for the production of 70,000 tons 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of potash in the 
first quarter of 1946 was at a higher 
rate than in 1945, averaging between 
12,000 and 14,000 metric tons K.O per 
month. A considerable part of the cur- 
rent output is being exported to the 
British Empire under a contract calling 
for 60,000 tons of 60 percent grade in 
1946. 

Production of superphosphate and 
ammonium sulfate during the quarter 
continued at about the same rate as in 
1946. 


DYE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


More than 95 percent of the United 
Kingdom’s consumption of dyes is esti- 
mated to be supplied by domestic pro- 
duction, according to the British Board 
of Trade. In prewar years, approxi- 
mately 13 percent, by weight, of these 








French Develop * Anti 
Bacterial Rubber” 


| Development of an antibacte- 
rial rubber by a French scientist in 
| collaboration with the French Rub- 
| ber Institute is reported in the for- 
| eign press. The aim of the re- 
search was to produce an antiseptic 
rubber which was also insecticidal, 
to sterilize homes and furniture. 

A base of standard para-isopro- 
| pyl-metacresol in the form of crys- 
| tals was incorporated with a pure 
rubber mixture The 
soluble in the rubber at 
ment of vulcanization, revert to 
| solid when the rubber and 
| form a thin layer of bactericide 1 
| or 2 millimeters thick. All bacteria 
coming in contact with the layer 
were killed within 5 minutes. Even 
after the 212th day of trials, the 
impregnated rubber killed bacilli in 
time scarcely varying from that of 
the first day of trial. 

Among many items which could 
| be easily treated are carpets, shoes, 
soles, cushions, mattresses, rubber 
seats, waterproof sheets, tele- | 
phones, and the like, itis claimed. | 
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materials used in Great Britain was jm. 
ported, Germany supplying about 9 per. 
cent. 





Coal and Coke 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY | 


Coal production in Turkey during 1945 
totaled 3,719,708 metric tons, with re. 
covery after separation and washing of 
2,514,000 tons. The 1944 production was 





3,559,000 tons (unwashed). Consider. 
able improvement in equipment and 
methods and enlarged port storage and 
handling facilities will have to be made, 
it is said, before further gains are pos. 
sible. 

Coal rationing continued during 1945, 
despite improved transportation as a 
result of the opening of the ports of 
Izmir and Istanbul early in the second 
quarter of the year 

Further surveys of the coal basin were 
undertaken, and a new pit whose even- 
tual yield of high-grade bituminous coal 
is expected to reach 6,000 tons daily, was 
opened at Kozlu. 

When the port of Eregli, a contract for 
the construction of which was let during 
the third quarter of 1945, is completed, 
shipments from the western end of the 
basin will be considerably facilitated. 
Roads will be built leading to the mines 
at Camli and Kandilli, and other mines 
probably will be developed a few miles 
inland. 

During 1945 co’ .truction engineers 
from the United States visited Eregli as 
well as Zonguldak and consulted with 
the Ministry of Public Works regarding 
the improvement of Zonguldak and the 
supply of certain materials to the Tur- 
kish company holding the Eregli con- 
tract. They were also expected to make 
a thorough survey of all mines and 
transportation in the coal basin 

Active steps will be taken in 1946 to 
begin some of the improvements which 
were postponed during the war. Much 
needed equipment, particularly for trans- 
portation of coal from mine to stock- 
piles, will be purchased. 

It is estimated that some 200,000 met- 
ric tons of coke were produced during 
1945 by various Turkish gas works. A 
further 50,000 tons was produced by the 
Karabuk iron and steel works. 

Lignite production continued at a nor- 
mal rate, with 588 tons being produced 
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py the State mines and an estimated 
60,000 tons in private mines. The mine 
at Celtek, south of Samsun, owned by 
the Turkish State Railways, produced 
about 150,000 tons. 


Construction 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM, B. W. I. 


Announcement was made of an ex- 
tensive public-works program for the 
British West Indies, involving an ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 between 1946 
and 1950. Although details of the con- 
templated projects are lacking, it is be- 
lieved that much of the expenditure will 
be used for improvement of Trinidad’s 
water-supply system, irrigation and rec- 
jamation projects, and development of 
the chief airport on the island. 


Hovsinc CONSTRUCTION IN ARGENTINA 
STIMULATED BY GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Dwelling construction and repair have 
been stimulated in Argentina as a result 
of a decree authorizing loans for such 
purposes to employees of the Argentine 
National Highway Administration. 
Through two Argentine Government 
agencies—the Banco Hipotecario Na- 
cional, which can make a loan equiv- 
alent to 80 percent of the estimated cost, 
and the National Highway Administra- 
tion, which has established a fund of 
1,000,000 pesos with which to lend an 
amount equivalent to 20 percent of the 
estimated cost—employees of the High- 
way Administration may obtain 100 per- 
cent assistance for the acquisition, con- 
struction, or repair of their houses, with 
interest charges ranging from 1.1 per- 
cent to 2.6 percent. 

Whether other Argentine Government 
agencies will follow the lead of the Na- 
tional Highway Administration in pro- 
viding financial assistance supplemen- 
tary to the 80 percent available to all 
Government employees through the 
Banco is problematical. 


ACTIVITY IN MExIco 


Increased construction activity in 
Mexico is emphasized in the following 
data: Private-building permits issued 
during 1945 totaled 6,746 and were 
valued at 234,600,000 pesos, compared 
with 5,761 permits valued at 159,300,000 
pesos during 1944, 4,200 permits valued 
at 91,700,000 pesos during 1943, and 
4,340 permits valued at 75,700,000 pesos 
during 1940. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION, TANGIER AND 
SPANISH Morocco 


Public construction in Tangier and 


Spanish Morocco continued during 1945. 
The urbanization of Tetuan was begun, 
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Novel Russian Method of 
Prospecting for Oil 


A method of prospecting for 
petroleum and natural gas by bac- 
teriological analysis of subsurface 
soils has been invented by a Rus- 
sian geologist, reports the Soviet 
press. 

In studying subsurface soils 
over petroleum and gas deposits it 
was found that certain so-called 
hydrocarbon bacteria are in-vari- 
ably present. The minute quan- 
tities of combustible gases seeping 
through to the upper layer of the 
earth from the deposits provide 
the nutritive medium, it is stated. 
Since the bacteria are not found 
in the soil of localities where there 
is no gas or petroleum, their pres- 
ence may be regarded as a definite 
indication of gas or oil in the earth 
below. 

A method of prospecting, based 
on these findings, was worked out 
before the war, but further re- 
search could not be carried out 
until 1945 when an expedition was 
fitted out to prospect for gas by 
the bacteria method in the region 
of Stavropol in the North Cau- 
casus. A gas deposit of industrial 
importance was struck at a depth 
of 682 feet near the village of 
Mikhailovsky. 























and construction of a post office, theater, 
market, low-cost dwellings, barracks, 
and hydraulic systems were either start- 
ed or projected. 

Private building during 1945 was prac- 
tically nonexistent because of the short- 
age of cement and structural steel. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN MILK AND BUTTER SITUATION 


Canadian stocks of butter in storage or 
in transit as of April 1, 1946, totaled 
5,320,054 pounds compared with 9,883,580 
pounds on March 1 and 13,544,252 pounds 
on April 1, 1945. This represented a 
decrease in stocks during March of 47.2 
percent and was said by officials to be 
the smallest quantity of butter in storage 
on that date ever recorded. The critical 
butter situation was caused by (1) a 
small decrease in milk production since 
last October, (2) an increase in fluid milk 
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consumption, and (3) a sharp increase 
in the civilian demand for butter. 

Since October 1945, monthly butter 
production averaged 2,000,000 pounds 
below normal, according to a recent re- 
port by the Coordinator of the Foods 
Administration of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. This statement also 
indicated that butter consumption has 
increased 1,500,000 pounds per month. 
The butter supply situation in Canada 
and the consequent difficulty of supply- 
ing civilians with the rationed quantity 
of 4 ounces per person per week, has led 
to a move to modify the Dairy Industry 
Act, which prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of margarine or 
other butter substitutes. If such legis- 
lation is enacted, an additional allocation 
of facts would have to be made to Canada 
by the Combined Food Board to enable 
it to produce margarine. Considering 
the world fat supply situation, officials 
doubt shat such an allocation could be 
made. 

In an effort to increase butter produc- 
tion in Canada, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board granted a price increase of 
4 cents per pound on butter—effective 
April 1 for creamery butter and April 15 
for dairy and whey butter. 

Since October 1945, milk production 
has averaged 3.4 percent under that of a 
year earlier. From 1939 to 1945 fluid 
milk consumption increased approxi- 
mately 73 percent. 


Fruits 
BANANA EXporTs, East CANARY ISLANDS 


Banana planters on the East Canary 
Islands fared well in 1945, despite the 
high cost of production. Exports of 
bananas totaled 57,007 metric tons, at an 
average price to the grower of i.29 
pesetas per kilogram, as against 50,834 
tons at an average price to the grower of 
1.15 pesetas per kilogram in 1944; 14,531 
tons were retained for the domestic mar- 
ket during the year. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Production of all varieties of citrus 
fruit in Egypt (except mandarins) was 
lower in the 1945-46 season than in the 
two preceding seasons. This was due to 
hot winds during April and May 1945 
which resulted in a heavy drop of both 
blossoms and small fruit. 

In addition, chemical shortages made 
treatment of citrus orchards for scale 
spasmodic. This factor, however, pre- 
vailed throughout the war years. Avail- 


able chemicals were distributed pri- 
marily to the more important citrus areas 
of Egypt. The alternate bearing charac- 
teristic of mandarins is believed to ac- 
count for the larger production of this 
crop over earlier years. 
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Production of citrus fruits in Egypt in 
the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 as computed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Production of Citrus Fruit in Egypt, 
1939-40 to 1945-46 


[In thousands of boxes] 





an- . Swee 
Seasor Oranges —_ ) Limes lk —— 
1939-40 4,178 5, 621 5, 779 74 
1940-41 6. 449 13, 110 8, 268 130 
1941-42 4, 348 5. 106 5. 678 106 
1942-43 4, 665 6, 870 5, 016 95 
1943-44 5, 241 7, 601 5, 993 111 
1944-45 5, 454 5, 392 6, 235 117 
1945-46 4.718 7, 684 4,144 103 





1 200 to the box. 
2 84 to the box. 
Preliminary, subject to revision. 


Citrus fruits are raised in all Provinces 
of Egypt. About 79 percent of the area 
planted is in Lower Egypt, about 13 per- 
cent in Middle Egypt, and the remainder 
in Upper Egypt. 

Because of the presence in Egypt of 
foreign troops and increased domestic 
purchasing power, consumption of citrus 
fruits has been at a high level through- 
out the war years. From 1939 to 1943, 
exports of citrus fruits were negligible, 
whereas imports increased. 

In 1944 exportation was resumed and 
364 metric tons were exported; in 1945 
exports totaled 641 metric tons. Imports 
of oranges reached a peak of 13,560 met- 
ric tons in 1944 but declined to 4,900 
metric tons in 1945. 

Oranges, lemons, mandarins, and 
grapefruit have been imported in recent 
years from Palestine and Syria, most of 
the lemons being imported from Syria. 
This is essentially in line with import 
trade during the prewar years. 

It is expected that high prices and good 
demand for citrus fruit will continue. 
For the remainder of the season, how- 
ever, imported fruit will comprise the 
bulk of available supplies. 


PALESTINE’sS CITRUS-FRUIT CROP 


Palestine’s 1945-46 citrus harvest has 
exceeded expectations, the yield being 
about 8,500,000 cases. However, only 
about 56 percent of the crop, or 4,833,570 
cases, was disposed of. Some 3,938,070 
cases were exported, 565,500 cases sold to 
the factories, and the remaining 330,000 
cases were taken by the Army and 
others. 

The scarcity of packing boxes is the 
principal reason for which a large part 
of the yield will, contrary to previous 
expectations, remain unsold. Prepara- 
tions to dispose of next year’s crop are 
already under way. The Citrus Control 
Board has sent its representatives to 
Sweden and Portugal to buy timber, and 
the British Ministry of Food intends to 
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Budapest Faces Formidable 
Housing Problem 


Restoring the prewar housing 
capacity of Budapest, Hungary, 
presents a problem of the first 
magnitude. Such an accomplish- 
ment would require that 18,686 
dwellings be repaired, 9,140 seri- | 
ously damaged dwellings rendered 
habitable, and 1,494 new dwellings | 
built to replace those destroyed 
during the war activity. 

Only a little more than one- | 
quarter of the buildings in Buda- | 
pest remained intact after the | 
| hostilities. 


























buy 5,000,000 cases next season. Thus it 
is hoped that there will be ample sup- 
plies of boxes to make possible an export 
of 10,000,000 cases for the coming season. 


Grains and Products 


CEREAL SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Cereal production in Finland in 1945 
is estimated at 449,560 metric tons and 
deliveries for general consumption 
amounted to 135,438 tons, according to 
the foreign press. The greater part of 
the 1945 deliveries were made from 1944 
stocks. Inasmuch as the 1945 crop was 
as large as the 1944 crop it is estimated 
that the same quantity of domestic 
cereals can be distributed for general 
consumption. Imports of cereals dur- 
ing 1945 amounted to 212,779 tons. 

Domestic crops averaged 653,610 tons 
annually during the period 1930-39. 
Average annual imports during that 
period were only 160,067 tons. 

Rye was imported from Sweden and 
the Soviet Union in 1945, the former 
furnishing 68,598 tons and the latter 
83,485 tons. Wheat imports from 
Sweden in 1945 amounted to 25,282 tons, 
from the Soviet Union to 14,754 tons, 
and from England to 19,719 tons. Barley 
imports during 1945 amounted to only 
949 tons, all of which came from Sweden. 

No oats were imported during 1945. 
The domestic crop was estimated at 
436,169 tons, most of which has been 
reserved for the producers and for fodder 
for horses in forestry work. There is 
practically no oatmeal on the market, a 
situation which is not expected to im- 
prove until the next harvest. 


RAISIN AND CURRANT PRODUCTION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of raisins in the Union of 
South Africa in the season ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, amounted to 11,815 short 
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tons, as compared with 12,239 short tons 
in the preceding season. Production of 
currants in the 1945 season totale 11 
short tons, as against 1,063 short tons 
in the 1944 season. 

During the season ended November 30, 
1945, total exports of raisins from the 
Union amounted to 4,026,568 Pounds 
valued at £75,049. These exports wer. 
handled by the South African Drieq Fruit 
Co. Ltd., and went to the British Min. 
istry of Food, except for a shipment of 
100,016 pounds to the Netherlands. Ex. 
ports of raisins during the year ended 
November 30, 1944, were 7,964,000 pounds, 
which, in turn, was a decrease from the 
quantity exported in 1943. There were 
no imports of raisins or currants into 
the Union during the year. 

There were no stocks of raisins or cyr. 
rants on hand on November 30, 1944. Qn 
November 30, 1945, there was a stock of 
855,274 pounds of raisins. This smali 
stock will be disposed of in due time 
There were no currants on hand at the 
end of the season. 

Aside from the quantities of raisins ex. 
ported to Great Britain and the Nether. 
lands and the small stocks on hand at the 
end of the season, the entire 1945 South 
African production of raisins and cur- 
rants was consumed in the Union. Ip 
an effort to increase the consumption of 
raisins, the Dried Fruit Board and the 
K. W. V. (Cooperative Wine Growers 
Association) have fostered a scheme for 
the sale of raisins to schools, at a price 
below cost, for distribution among school 
children. In 1945, a total of 1,403,200 
pounds of raisins, costing £30,683 were 
supplied to schools at £26,327, the loss 
of £4,356 being borne by the K. W. V., 
After the end of the 1945 season, how- 
ever, in anticipation of the exhaustion of 
stocks, the distribution of raisins under 
this scheme was suspended, and there 
has been no indication that it will be 
resumed. 

There are 23 packing companies in 
South Africa which purchased raisins 
and currants from the Dried Fruit Board 
during the 1945 season. Of these, the 
South African Dried Fruit Co., Ltd., a co- 
operative organization, purchased about 
16 percent of the total crop, and the 
Standard Fruit Co., Ltd., purchased 
about 15 percent. The British Ministry 
of Food purchased almost 21 percent of 
the crop, and the remainder was dis- 
tributed among various other packers. 


Meats and Products 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT SITUATION, EIRE 


Exports of cattle from Eire in 194 
totaled 495,546 head, valued at £13,898,- 
242, compared with 445,407 head, valued 
at £12,820,240, in 1944. Exports of other 
livestock (including horses, poultry, erey- 
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hounds and other dogs, sheep, and 
jambs) were valued at £3,221,174, as com- 
pared with £1,512,171 in 1944. 

Although the bulk of the livestock ex- 
ports was consigned to Great Britain, 
some shipments of cattle and horses were 
made to the Continent during 1945. 

Imports of cattle in 1945 totaled 357 
head as compared with 257 head in 1944. 
Imports of horses amounted to 1,495 in 
1945, as against 1,002 in 1944. 

There were no imports of fresh meats 
into Eire in 1945. Exports of fresh, pre- 
pared, and cooked meats, including 
canned meats, in 1945 totaled 621,490 
hundredweight (112 pounds) valued at 
£4,672,499, compared with 523,046 hun- 
dredweight, worth £4,036,575, in 1944. 

The number of hogs in Eire on June 1, 
1945, was 426,037, compared with 434,371 
and 380,824 on the corresponding date in 
1943 and 1944, respectively. The 1945 
total represented an increase of 11.9 over 
1944 the lowest figure ever recorded. 

Hogs received in bacon-curing estab- 
lishments in 1945 totaled 274,249 as 
against 234,211 in 1944 and 224,643 in 
1943. 

The prohibition of the importation, 
except by license, of live hogs, bacon, and 
hams continued during 1943, 1944 and 
1945, under orders made by the Minister 
for Agriculture in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Products 
(Regulation of Import) Act, 1938. 

The Emergency Powers (Export of Pigs 
and Bacon) Order, 1939, prohibiting as 
from October 11, 1939, the export of 
bacon and ham, live hogs, and hog car- 
casses intended for conversion into bacon 
was revoked on June 23, 1943, but the 
prohibition on export was continued, 
except under license granted by the Min- 
ister for Agriculture under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Control of Export) Order, 
1940. 


SWEDEN OBTAINS REINDEER MEAT FROM 
FINLAND 


Finland has sold 440,920 pounds of 
reindeer meat to Sweden for which the 
payment will be made in Swedish crowns 
of 1.11 per pound, according to the for- 
eign press. The quantity of reindeer 
meat obtained under the obligatory sur- 
render requirements amounts to 661,380 
pounds yearly. Total annual production 
of reindeer meat in Finland is about 
1,102,300 pounds. 


Tea 


INDIAN TEA ExPoRT QUOTA INCREASED 


The Government of India has an- 
nounced that the tea export quota for 
1946-47 has been fixed at 413,900,000. 

This allotment represents 108 percent 
of India’s standard export figure, as 
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against 104 percent for 1945-46. The 
quota for 1945-46 was originally fixed at 
375,570,000 pounds, but it was subse- 
quently increased to 398,670,000 pounds 
when the Government of India decided 
that the output exceeded highest antic- 
ipations, the estimate improving from 
507,000,000 to 535,000,000 pounds. 

The increase in the export quota is 
based on expectations that the 1946-47 
crop will exceed that of the preceding 
year. Now that normal conditions have 
been restored in the tea-producing areas 
of Assam and other places and as im- 
ports of fertilizers are likely to improve 
during 1946, the production of tea may 
be expected to record a substantial in- 
crease over that of the preceding year. 

The highest output recorded was in 
1942, when it reached 570,900,000 pounds, 
421,000,000 pounds of which were 
exported. 


Spices and Related Products 
CLOVE CROP IN ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar’s 1945-46 clove crop of only 
1,200 long tons was the smallest on record. 
The 1944-45 crop yielded 10,000 long tons 
and the 1943-44 crop 16,000 long tons. 
The previous record low was in 1938-39, 
when only 2,000 tons were picked. 

The stock pile is also at a low ebb, 
being slightly in excess of 2,000 long tons. 
The distillery, which turned out between 
500 and 600 pounds of clove oil daily dur- 
ing March 1946, was operating at only 
half its capacity, and stocks of buds and 
stems then on hand indicated a complete 
shut-down in May. 

The principal reason for the small 
1945-46 crop was the drought which pre- 
vailed throughout British East Africa 
during the past 3 years. Another reason 











Steel Ship Plates Sold to 
Italian Government 


Sale of approximately 40,000 tons 
of heavy steel ship plates and 
structurals to the Italian Govern- 
ment for about $2,000,000 was an- 
nounced recently by the War Assets 
Administration. 

Located on the West Coast, the 
material was in excess of normal 
requirements of that area, and 
transportation costs to the East 
were prohibitive. Of a type and 
size common to ship construction, 
the material was sold to the Italian 
Government for the construction of 
small-type vessels. A similar 
quantity of this material was re- 
cently sold to the Netherlands. 
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was the prevalence of “sudden death,” a 
disease which attacks the clove trees and 
causes the leaves to turn brown and fall 
off. Neither the cause nor the cure for 
this disease is known. It is reported that 
“sudden death” affects only the clove 
trees on Zanzibar and not those on Pem- 
ba, and that if it is not checked there 
will be no clove trees left on Zanzibar in 
about 12 years. 


Sugars and Products 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Cuba exported about 4,100,000 short 
tons of sugar in 1945, according to pre- 
liminary official figures, of which more 
than 3,400,000 tons, or 83 percent, were 
raw sugar and about 673,000 tons were 
refined sugar. Of the total sugar exports 
about 76 percent went to the United 
States, 14 percent to the United Kingdom 
and 10 percent to the U. S. S. R., other 
countries in Europe, and Latin America. 
Sugar exports were valued at about $259,- 
000,000. 

Exports of sugar from Cuba in 1945 
by country of destination, volume, and 
value, are shown in the following table: 


Exports of Sugar From Cuba, 1945 





Kind and destination Quantity Value ! 


Raw sugar: Short tons 


United States | 2, 764, 144 |$162, 886, 364 
U.S. Naval Station (?) 1 


United Kingdom 543, 384 | 32, 206, 571 
Canada 80, 934 4, 871, 200 
France 34, 466 2, 110, 675 
Chile 14, 956 926, 770 
French Morocco 8, 737 406, 595 
Spain (?) 14 
Total raw sugar | 3,446,621, 203, 458, 193 

Sugar sweepings: 
United States | 236 15, 182 

Refined sugar: 
United States | 393, 454 29, 992, 598 
U.S. Naval Station- } 250 27, 277 
U.8.8S.R } 51, 965 4, 259, 146 
Italy BA 25, 999 2, 231, 380 
France | 19, 118 1, 654, 633 
United Kingdom ie, 18, 159 1, 551, 706 
Greece 15, 041 1, 343, 378 
Switgerland 13, 203 1, 154, 857 
Belgium 8, 602 717, 972 
Netherlands 4, 125 349, 553 
Yugoslavia 3, 959 336, 864 
Spain al 2, 932 221, 671 
Portugal. 2, 535 184, 063 
Mexico | 43, 021 3, 811, 397 
Argentina 22, 400 2, 074, 101 
Colombia. - 16, 258 2, 013, 305 
Ecuador 16, 150 1, 635, 800 
Venezuela &, 535 798, 572 
Honduras 3, 006 356, 651 
Costa Rica 2, 506 269, 878 
Panama = 1, 126 98, 560 
British Honduras | 300 36, 000 
Puerto Rico. } 200 | 27, 006 

Total sugar sweepings | 
and refined sugar _. 673, 104 | 55, 161, 544 


Grand total | 4,119, 725 | 258, 619, 737 





1In.U. S. Currency. 
2 Less than 1,000 pounds. 


A total of 117,000,000 gallons of molas- 
ses was shipped from Cuba in 1945, which 
included 94,000,000 gallons of blackstrap 
and 23,000,000 gallons of invert molasses 
(the latter from Cuba’s 1944 crop). The 
United States received 96 percent of the 
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molasses exported in 1945, and nearly all 
of the remainder went to the United 
Kingdom. 

Exports of molasses and sirups from 
Cuba in 1945, by country of destination, 
were as follows: 


Exports of Molasses and Sirups From 
Cuba in 1945 





Kind and destination Quantity Value 
Blackstrap molasses Gallons 
United States ‘ 88, 596,515 | $12,021, 486 
United Kingdom 5, 568, 925 757, 374 
Total blackstrap molasses___| 94, 165, 440 12, 778, 860 


Invert molasses 
United States 23, 165, 453 4, 922, 908 
Iceland 4, 116 5, 145 
Spain 3S 109 


Total invert molasses 23, 169, 667 4, 928, 162 


Invert sirup: 


United States 5. 544 5. 407 
Edible molasses 

United States 102 4] 

Grand total 117, 340, 17, 712, 470 





In U. 8. currency 


ECUADORAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Ecuadoran sugar producers are look- 
ing forward to a bumper crop of 38,000 
short tons in 1946, provided weather con- 
ditions are favorable. The 1945 sugar 
crop is estimated at about 36,000 short 
tons, compared with an output of 26,000 
short tons in 1944. 

The Ecuadoran sugar situation was of 
great concern to the Government 
throughout 1945. Government control 
of sugar production and distribution 
continued throughout the year. Execu- 
tive decree 1015, effective June 26, 1945, 
declared free production and sale of 
sugar, thereby removing ceiling prices, 
and also prohibited the export of sugar. 
As a further stimulant to the sugar in- 
dustry, the Ecuadoran Minister of Econ- 
omy on July 17, 1945, decreed permission 
to increase the wholesale price of sugar 
from 70 sucres per quintal (of 101.4 
pounds) to 75 sucres per quintal. In ad- 
dition, loans totaling $572,000 were 
granted by the Central Bank to the two 
largest sugar mills which ordinarily ac- 
count for some 80 percent of production. 


Sucar INDUSTRY, FIJI 


Production of raw sugar in the Fiji 
Islands in the period September 1, 1944, 
to August 31, 1945, totaled 54,481 long 
tons. Domestic consumption during the 
same period amounted to 8,009 tons and 
exports to 41,877 tons. Canada received 
16,974 tons, New Zealand 17,406 tons, the 
United States forces in the South Pacific 
6,997 tons, and Tahiti 500 tons. 

Most Fiji Island sugar growers are an- 
ticipating a good output in 1946 and the 
Department of Agriculture believes that 
if adequate fertilizer is available the 
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sugar industry of Fiji will be back to 
normal prewar production, which was in 
excess of 100,000 tons per annum, by 
1947. 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGAR IN POZNAN, 
POLAND 


Prior to the war, the Province of Poz- 
nan was the leading producer of beet 
sugar in Poland with an annual output 
of 111,000 tons. Annual production of 
beet sugar in Poland amounted to about 
500,000 tons. 

During the past season, which lasted 
from the middle of October to the end 
of December 1945, only 51,000 tons of 
beet sugar were produced in PoZnan, the 
low sugar-beet yield being attributed to 
lack of commercial and animal fertilizer 
and lack of sufficient draft animals and 
tractors to cultivate the crop. Before the 
war it is estimated that about 600 kilo- 
grams of commercial and animal ferti- 
lizer were utilized per hectare, whereas 
during the past season only 2 kilograms 
of such fertilizer were available. 

Of the 13 factories operating in Poz- 
nan before the war, only one was de- 
stroyed. Present machine installations 
will last for at least 2 more years with- 
out renewal. However, some new steam 
turbines will be required, as all of the 
plants are electrified. With the excep- 
tion of steam turbines, formerly imported 
from Sweden and Switzerland, all other 














| Swedish Fur-Farming In- 
dustry Recovering 


During the war the stock of 
farm-bred fur-bearing animals in 
Sweden was reduced by about one- 
third, chiefly in consequence of dif- 
ficulties in feeding and the low 
price paid for pelts. Since the fall 
of 1945, however, a definite increase 
has taken place, says the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. On Sep- | 
tember 1, 1945, the stock had 
diminished to 216,900 animals, as 
against 316,500 in 1939. The total 
was distributed among the various 
categories as follows (1939 figures 
within the parentheses): silver 
foxes, 63,402 (149,949); platina 
foxes, 5,397 (28); White Face, 4,452 
(0); blue foxes, 39,880 (44,090) ; 
white foxes, 1,066 (42); mink, 
98,507 (107,232); and nutria, 3,733 
(13,462). The number of mink to 
be pelted this season is estimated 
at about 50,000, which is 20 percent 
more than last year. The quality 
of the furs is said by Swedish inter- 
ests to be generally high. 
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plant equipment can be manufactured ip 
Poland, as it was before the war, 

About 15 percent of the prewar pro. 
duction of sugar was exported. It is not 
believed that there will be any SUgar 
available for export for some time to 
come. 

In accordance with the Polish Goy. 
ernment’s plan for nationalization of in- 
dustry, all beet-sugar plants are Oper. 
ated under Government control. 

In the prewar period most of the mo. 
lasses produced as a byproduct of beet. 
sugar making was exported. Now this 
residue is all taken by the State liquor 
monopoly for the manufacture of ale. 
hol. The sugar-beet pulp has always 
been used for cattle fodder. 

About 185,325 acres will be planted to 
sugar beets in the Province of Poznan 
for the 1946 crop, which is about 61.7% 
acres more than was planted in the 1945 
season. It is hoped to increase the per 
capita consumption from about 18 pounds 
to 26 pounds after the 1946 season. 


Iron and Steel 


PROPUCTION IN TURKEY 


The 1945 output at the Government. 
owned iron and steel mill at Karabuk 
Turkey, is believed to have exceeded the 
1944 total 

Among the items produced were pig 
iron, ingots, billets, foundry iron, plates, 
including ship plates, pipes in limited 
dimensions, and structural steel and 
sheets down to 0.5 millimeters in thick- 
ness. The plant also produced coke 
benzol, sulfuric acid, and phosphate. 

Additional equipment and improve- 
ments in organization are proposed and 
should not only increase production but 
widen the range of products. Contem- 
plated installations include additional 
rolling mills, a steel-pipe foundry, 4 
plant to produce wire, and _ possibly 
equipment for turning out special steels 
in which domestically produced chrome 
and other metals can be used. 

The production of iron ore at Divrik, 
the only mine now being worked, in- 
creased from 90,000 metric tons in 194 
to 125,000 tons in 1945, despite labor dif- 
ficulties and the unfavorable climatic 
conditions. Rail shipments to the iron 
and steel mills at Karabuk, 400 miles dis- 
tant, increased to 125,000 tons from 
107,000 tons in 1944. The Karabuk mills 
are believed to need 150,000 tons of ore 
in 1946. However, further rolling stock 
will have to be obtained and repairs 
made to the roadbed before shipments 
can be increased. Iron ore is reportedly 
easy to mine at Divrik, and it is thought 
that with a small amount of additional 
equipment the mine could supply the 
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Karabuk mills with substantially in- 
creased quantities of ore. 
Considerable attention was paid dur- 
ing 1945 to the deposit of iron ore at 
Camdag, near Adapazari, 25 miles from 
qzmit on the Gulf of Izmit, where large 
deposits of ore running about 40 percent 


iron with very little sulfur were found. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAQ 


Considerable improvement was ob- 
served during 1945 in the slaughtering 
of livestock in Iraq, and likewise the flay- 
ing, care, and preservation of raw hides 
and skins. The Iraqui Government spon- 
sored the services of a specialist from 
England who is reported to have initiated 
modern methods. Abattoirs in Baghdad 
were reconditioned and improved. 

Production of sheepskins and goat- 
skins decreased slightly during 1945 from 
1944, amounting to 1,000,000 (1,100,000), 
and 250,000 (300,000), respectively. 

There were believed to have been 40 
tanneries (mostly primitive) and 22 
semimechanical shoe factories in opera- 
tion during 1945, although no reliable 
statistics are available. 


HIDE AND SKIN Exports FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Hides and skins exported from the 
Union of South Africa during 1945 ap- 
proximated 31,791,000 pounds, according 
to the South African Leather Controller. 
Merino sheepskins, including shearlings, 
accounted for 15,482,000 pounds, whereas 
glover skins, the second largest item, 
weighed 6,234,000 pounds. 

The United States continued to be the 
leading buyer of South African hides and 
skins. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS MEET GREATER PART OF 
CONSUMPTION, GUATEMALA 


Imports of medicinal chemicals, drugs, 
and pharmaceuticals into Guatemala 
totaled 767,399 kilograms in 1945, valued 
at $933,313, against 622,321 kilograms, 
worth $449,270, in 1938. The United 
States was the leading supplier, with 
693,474 kilograms, valued at $759,234, 
and 390,449 kilograms, worth $171,966, 
respectively. 

Guatemala has five small pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing firms, all located in 
Guatemala City, domestic production 
accounting for only 5 percent of total 
consumption of drugs and medicines, 
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Elaborate Improvements 


Planned for Aden 


Extensive plans have been made 
to improve Aden, main city in the 
British colony in southwestern Ara- 
bia. These include development of 
the natural resources by means of 
irrigation projects, development of 
water and electrical power, exten- 
sion of communication facilities, 
and improvement in medical, pub- 
lic health, and educational facili- 
ties. 

By these means, it is hoped that 
the purchasing power of the people 
will be raised, food supplies in- 
creased, additional employment 
opportunities made available, and 
that private enterprise will become 
more active. 

The program will be financed 
partly from the British Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund 
and partly from Aden government 
resources. 























Annual sales of these establishments 
amount to more than $133,000. 


Cop-LIvER Ort PropuctTion, NoRWAY 


Landings from the Lofoten fishery in 
Norwegian waters are the largest in 
many years, and, inasmuch as the fat 
content of the liver is high, production 
of cod-liver oil is good, reports the for- 
eign press. During the 1946 season, 
82,963 hectoliters of cod-liver oil were 
produced in Norway, compared with 
32,712 hectoliters in 1945 and 30,043 hec- 
toliters in 1944: (These data cover the 
season ended March each year.) 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


TYPE OF UNITED STATES FILMS PREFERRED, 
ECUADOR 


Considerable numbers of motion- 
picture films with dubbed-in Spanish 
dialogue are reaching Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, from the United States. Proprietors 
of theaters agree that the majority of 
moviegoers in Guayaquil prefer films 
with English dialogue and Spanish sub- 
titles, and point to reduced box-office re- 
ceipts when the newer films are used. 

Although part of the unpopularity of 
the dubbed-in films may be due to a 
natural resistance to innovations, other 
objections are voiced. Audiences have 
acquired preferences for well-known 
stars, and for their favorites to speak in 
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strange voices is not only disconcerting 
but displeasing. The annoyance and 
confusion caused by disparity between lip 
movements and the Spanish dialogue are 
likewise cited. Where the Spanish dia- 
logue is made to correspond roughly with 
the lip movements and dramatic situa- 
tion, grammatic distortion, unnatural 
hurry, and poor dramatic dialogue fre- 
quently result. Many persons have suffi- 
cient command of English so that with 
clues provided by the action and sub- 
titles, no difficulty in understanding Eng- 
lish dialogue is experienced. The value 
of the films as an aid in learning English 
is also indicated. 

Exhibitors suggest several alternatives. 
They point out that if the Latin-Amer- 
ican market is considered sufficiently im- 
portant, Spanish writers and actors be 
hired to make films in Spanish. Original 
stories, sets, and costumes from the Eng- 
lish parallel films might still be used. 
Dubbing-in, they believe, should be used 
only in a few carefully selected films such 
as those with Spanish or Latin-American 
backgrounds, “action” and “spectacle” 
films, certain musicales, and stories de- 
pending on the dramatic situation rather 
than dialogue. If these alternatives are 
not practicable, they indicate that it 
would be better to go back to showing 
films in English dialogue with Spanish 
subtitles. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


ESTIMATES OF WINTER Lac Crops, INDIA 


India’s 1945 winter lac crops (Katki 
and Kusmi) have attained and in some 
areas exceeded preliminary estimates. 
Final estimates for the 1945 crops show 
total production at 37,859,100 pounds, 
Katki being 21,197,400 and Kusmi 16,- 
661,700; average figures for the previous 
5 years are 28,757,000, 18,978,000, and 9,- 
779,000, respectively. 

Bihar is the leading prdoucer of both 
Katki and Kusmi; totals for the two crops 
are 12,270,020 and 14,481,280 pounds. 
The Central Provinces are second, fol- 
lowed by the Indian States. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of natural gums and 
resins declined substantially in value in 
March 1946 from that in March 1945, 
respective figures being $281,000 and 
$485,000, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The decline was less 
marked in the 3-month period January-— 
March 1946, when imports of these ma- 
terials were valued at $1,112,000, com- 
pared with $1,450,000 in January—March 
1945. 
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ROSIN AND TURPENTINE OUTPUT AND 
Stocks, INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 2,036 long 
tons, a decrease of 175 tons from that of 
the preceding quarter. Stocks on Decem- 
ber 31 totaled 2,137 tons, 236 more than 
on September 30. 

Turpentine production for the Decem- 
ber quarter was 435 tons, and stocks at 
the end of the period amounted to 315 
tons. Production decreased slightly but 
stocks declined substantially, compared 
with the preceding quarter. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PLANS FOR MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINUM 
IN SUMATRA 


Plans are being made by a Netherlands 
company for the construction of an 
aluminum plant near Lake Toba in 
northern Sumatra. No indication is giv- 
en as to the source of the bauxite or 
alumina on which the plant will draw, 
but the elevation of the lake and the 
amount of rainfall insure constant hy- 
droelectric energy without the necessity 
of constructing dams. Plans also include 
bar, strip, and steel mills. The Nether- 
lands Government has the controlling 
interest in the company, but a certain 
number of shares are said to have been 
sold to an aluminum company in the 
United States. 


TURKEY’S CHROME-ORE INDUSTRY 


Turkey’s chrome-ore output during 
1945 was largely confined to the Gule- 
man mines which produced approxi- 
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mately 70,000 tons. This was an increase 
of 3,000 tons from 1944 output. Most 
private mines were believed to have been 
inactive after termination of British and 
United States purchases in January 1945. 
Normally these mines produced a large 
part of the total production, which in 
1944 was 184,500 metric tons. 

Total stocks of chrome ore in Turkey 
at the end of 1945 were reported to be 
about 300,000 tons. The Guleman mines 
alone had 200,000 tons partly because 
the breaking of an important aerial 
cable hindered shipments during the first 
4 months. 

The fact that much ore has a low 
chrome content—less than 48 percent in 
many cases—and is not readily salable, 
likewise contributes to the growing stock 
piles. However, the situation at the 
Guleman mines is expected to be im- 
proved by installation of a concentrator, 
negotiations for the purchase of which 
were begun the latter part of the year. 

During 1945 several new deposits were 
found and assayed, but none is believed 
to be greater than 60,000 tons or much 
more than 47 percent in chromium con- 
tent. One deposit is near Cankiri, a vil- 
lage 80 miles northeast of Ankara, and 
others are in Hatay. 

The production of copper continued 
although sales were limited, and at the 
end of 1945 stocks were still reported to 
be 23,000 tons. 

Blister-copper production during 1945 
totaled 9,800 metric tons; the mine at 
Ergani produced 9,544 tons. In 1944 that 
mine produced 10,500 tons and the Ku- 
varshan mine 904 tons. The latter was 
closed during the second quarter when 
deposits were exhausted. Plans were 
made for completing new installations at 
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Soviet Victory Gardens Play Significant Role 


Victory gardens are supplementing the food supply of the Soviet Union. 
The civilian population under the guidance of the trade unions began plant- 
ing victory gardens in the spring of 1942, and by 1945 individual and collective 
gardens amounted to 3,953,600 acres, or more than treble the 1942 acreage. 
About 10,000,000 tons of vegetables were harvested, five times the volume of 


Realizing the importance of gardening, the Soviet Government provides 
land plots for a period of 5 to 7 years without compensation. 
land belonging to State or collective farms, industrial plants, and railroads 
In addition, the Government instructed 
its industrial ministries, trade cooperatives, and local industries to supply 
Seeds and mineral fertilizers are also supplied by the Government. 
Special tranportation rates are established for hauling produce from the 


Plans for 1946 included further expansion of individual and collective 
Information for gardeners is given over the radio, through the 
Special attention is given to the cultivation of 
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the Murgul mine, which is not e 
to be ready for operation before 1943 
The Turkish Copper Works Was 
founded in January 1945 with g Capita! 
of £T25,000,000 (£T1=$0.77 U. g cu. 
rency) of which £T1,000,000 was paid in 
at the beginning of the year. This Goy. 
ernment-controlled company wij] be in 
charge of all copper operations in Ty. 
key. At the end of 1945 a plan to send 
copper to the United States for refining 
was under consideration. Ore from the 
Ergani mines reportedly contains one- 
half ounce of gold a ton; blister Copper 
from Kuvarshan is believed to contain 
1 ounce of gold per ton. The copper 
content of ore mined at Ergani averaged 
about 9 percent, an unusually high ayer. 
age. Ore from Murgul is expected to run 
less than 3 percent in copper, 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS Frox 
PALESTINE 


Exports of diamonds from Palestine 
during the first quarter of 1946 totale 
32,153 carats, valued at £P1,591,49 
(£P1=—$4.02 U. S. currency). March 
shipments were more than twice those 
of January or February, amounting to 
16,770 carats, valued at £P858.726 as 
compared with exports of 7,949 carats 
valued at £P359,307 in January and 7,434 
carats valued at £P373,447 in February. 

An important factor in the increased 
exports has been the larger quota of 
rough stones made available to Palestin- 
ian diamond-cutting firms. Palestine’s 
share of the total sales of the Diamond 








Trading Co., Ltd., is reported to have 
been stepped up from 6 percent in 192 
to 13.5 percent in 1945. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OvuTPUT OF OILSEEDS INCREASE, But Im- 
PORTS STILL IMPORTANT, CHILE 


Plantings of sunflowers in Chile rose 
from 1,200 hectares in 1939-40 to 20,731 
hectares in 1944—45, yielding 280,501 met- 
ric quintals of seed in the latter yeal. 
Four-fifths or more of the production 
centers in the north-central zone. 

Although total outturn of oilseeds has 
increased greatly, imports still supply 
more than 50 percent of Chile’s consump- 
tion of vegetable oil. During the wal, 
sunflower seed from Argentina displaced 
purchases of cottonseed from Peru and 
Egypt, which had averaged in immediate 
prewar years about 42,000 metric tons 
annually. Total wartime imports of oil- 
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seeds declined, however, because of in- 


crease domestic production. 


CONDITIONS IN O.IvE-OIL INDUSTRY, 
LEBANON 


The 1945 production of olive oil in the 
Lebanon was officially 7,000 to 8,000 met- 
ric tons, a yield slightly higher than nor- 
mal and ajmost twice the estimated 1944 
output. During 1945, 16,000 hectares 
were devoted to the cultivation of olives. 

Consumption of edible olive oil in the 
Lebanon in 1945 amounted to 6,375 met- 
ric tons; an additional 4,080 tons were 
used by the domestic soap industry. 
Deficits were met by imports from 
Syria. 

About 4,000 tons of olive oil were on 
hand as stocks, according to trade re- 
ports in March 1946. 

During the war and until the end of 
1945, the exportation of olive oil from 
the Lebanon was prohibited except un- 
der special license. In the middle of 
January 1946, however, the Lebanese 
Government authorized the exportation 
of 1,000 mietric tons of the oil to obtain 
exchange, other essential foodstuffs, or 
currencies in short supply. As of late 
March 1946, approximately 460 tons of 
olive oil had been exported, mostly to 
the United States. Indications are that 
exports will be limited during the re- 
mainder of 1946. 


PropUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS 
OF LINSEED, NEw ZEALAND 


The area under flax for seed in New 
Zealand increased to 4,326 acres in 1944- 
45, compared with 1,263 acres in the pre- 
ceding season and a low of 354 acres in 
1942-43. Estimated average yield for 
flaxseed is 800 pounds per acre. 

Despite increased war demands, an- 
nual utilization of linseed oil was about 
800,000 gallons, which was approximately 
the normal prewar consumption. It is 
estimated that current demand, includ- 
ing deferred activities and the large Gov- 
ernment housing projects, exceeds 1,000,- 
000 gallons annually. 

A new crushing plant started opera- 
tions in New Zeland in February 1946, 
with an annual capacity of about 1,000,- 
000 gallons of all types of oil. According 
to reports in April, the plant was produc- 
ing only raw linseed oil at the weekly 
rate of about 12,000 gallons, pending in- 
Stallation of equipment for making boiled 
linseed oil and various refined oils. 
Operators of the crushing plant esti- 
mate that they would require the produc- 
tion of 20,000 acres of flaxseed to operate 
the plant to capacity. 

Imports of linseed in 1945 amounted 
to 4375168 pounds. compared with 
3,014,336 pounds in 1944. Linseed-oil im- 
Ports in 1945 amounted to 344,629 gal- 
lons, a considerable reduction from 
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580,137 gallons received in 1944. The 
normal source of supply for linseed is 
India, and for linseed oil, Australia and 
India. Inasmuch as drought and famine 
have resulted in a virtual embargo on 
exports of linseed from India, prospects 
for future imports into New Zealand are 
uncertain. 


SESAME-SEED EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua exported about 3,500,000 
kilograms of sesame seed (about one- 
half of the estimated crop) during the 
first quarter of 1946. Reports indicate 
a higher acreage for 1946 in view of the 
favorable outlook in both domestic and 
world markets. 


Norway’s OUTPUT OF FISH OILS 


Norway’s whaling industry is steadily 
recovering from the low levels of produc- 
tion which prevailed during the war. 
Preliminary estimates place output of 
whale oil in the 1945-46 season between 
85,000 and 87,000 metric tons, compared 
with 24,667 metric tons in 1944-45 and 
151,500 metric tons in 1939-40. Domes- 
tic requirements of whale oil in the cur- 
rent season are estimated at 34,000 
metric tons. 

If prices continue at present high 
levels, whaling operations may even be 
increased in 1946-47. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Production of light gravity oil in the 
Jarahueca district of Cuba by numerous 
small companies was estimated at 4,000,- 
000 gallons during 1945, compared with 
about 600,000 gallons in 1944. Natural- 
gasoline production in the Motembo area, 
on the other hand, declined from about 
4,000,000 gallons in 1944 to about 2,350,- 
000 gallons in 1945. 

Results of test drilling for oil by two 
large companies during 1945 reportedly 
were more promising than in previous 
years. 


MEETING FUEL NEEDS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The output of the hydrogenation plant 
at Most, Czechoslovakia, is being used 
for the most part to cover the fuel needs 
of agriculture, states the foreign press. 
It is hoped that by the end of this year 
restoration work will be far enough ad- 
vanced to enable the plant to cover 170 
percent of the country’s requirements. 
The gas pipe line from the plant to 
Prague is almost completed. 

Under a recently signed reparations 
agreement, Hungary has undertaken to 
supply Czechoslovakia within 6 years 
with goods to the value of $30,000,000, 
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including $14,000,000 worth of petroleum 
and products. 


ADVANCE IN CRUDE-OI1L PRODUCTION, 
COEVORDEN, NETHERLANDS 


Future crude-oil production at Coevor- 
den, Netherlands, is expected to reach 
800 tons a day, or 250,000 tons a year, 
which will cover approximately one-fifth 
of the Netherlands’ normal consump- 
tion, according to the press. Lubricants 
can be manufactured from the Coevor- 
den crude. 


INCREASING STORAGE CAPACITY AT 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


At the Amsterdam petroleum harbor, 
14 new storage tanks are under construc- 
tion, according to foreign press reports. 
It is planned to raise the storage ca- 
pacity from 10,000 metric tons to 106,000 
tons before the end of 1946. 


PORTUGAL’s IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and products 
into Portugal during 1945 amounted to 
182,634 metric tons, a marked recovery 
from the war years when imports fell as 
low as 42,776 tons in 1942. In 1944 petro- 
leum imports totaled 109,625 metric 
tons and in 1940, 217,010 tons. 

The 1945 imports were classified as 
follows: Crude oil, 26,820 tons; gasoline, 
44,089 tons; kerosene, 33,550 tons; lubri- 
cating oils, 6,322 tons; gas oil and fuel 
oils, 71,156 tans; and other oils, 697 tons. 


U. K.’s FoREIGN TRADE 


Exports of domestic liquid-petroleum 
products from the United Kingdom 
totaled 191,255 barrels in the first quar- 
ter of 1946, compared with 7,802 barrels 
in the first quarter of 1945. 

Imports of crude petroleum and liquid- 
petroleum products during the two pe- 


riods are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Imports of Crude Petroleum and Liquid 
Petroleum Products Into the United 
Kingdom, January—March 1945 and 1946 











[U. 8S. barrels '] 
Ttean January- | January- 
March 1945 March 1946 

Aviation gasoline 7, 447, 814 | 399, 400 
Regular gasoline 12, 800, 915 | 12, 763, 675 
Mineral spirit 245, 613 302, 001 
Kerosene 1, 534, 924 | 2, 942, 441 
Lubricating oil- 470, 277 403, 515 
Gas oil 2, 779, 766 | 3, 091, 655 
Fuel and Diesel oils 5, 862, 646 4, O88, 654 
Crude petroleum 1, 156, 473 | 3, 315, 776 
Total 32, 298, 428 28, 307, 117 

‘ Converted at the rate 34.99 imperial gallons=1 U. S. 


barrel. 


CRUDE-OIL OUTPUT, VENEZUELA 


Crude-oil production in western Vene- 
zuela during the first quarter of 1946 
totaled 61,296,764 barrels, an increase of 
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31 percent from the 46,723,029 barrels 
produced in the like period of 1945. Pro- 
duction in this area is now running at 
about 60 percent of the total for all Vene- 
zuela. 

Output in March 1946 amounted to 
21,455,773 barrels or an average of about 
692,000 barrels a day, whereas in March 
1945 output was 16,317,432 barrels, aver- 
aging about 526,000 barrels a day. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PLANS TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF TIRES, CHILE 


Industria Nacional de Neumaticos, S. 
A., Chile’s domestic tire factory, produced 
40,441 tires in 1945. Installation of addi- 
tional equipment is expected to increase 
the plant’s output to 70,000 tires a year 
in the near future. At this proposed rate 
of production, it is believed that 95 per- 
cent of the Chilean demand for tires in 
normal times will be met. 


COLOMBIA’S IMPORTS 


During March 1946, imports of rubber 
and rubber products into Colombia in- 
cluded 37 metric tons of reclaimed rub- 
ber, 20 tons of belting, 15 tons of hose, 
one-half ton of packing, 6,772 automo- 
bile tires, 16,213 bus and truck tires, 570 
miscellaneous used tires, 975 recapped 
tires, 2,914 automobile tubes and 175 car- 
tons (containing from 4 to 7 tubes per 
carton) of automobile tubes, 13,152 bus 
and truck tubes and 2,823 cartons of bus 
and truck tubes and 570 miscellaneous 
used tubes. In addition, other rubber 
products to the value of $34,060 were im- 
ported. 

Of the tires and tubes all but 950 auto- 
mobile tires 1,237 bus and truck tires 787 
automobile tubes and 781 bus and truck 
tubes were imported from the United 
States. 


LIBERIAN EXPORTS AND STOCKS 


Crude-rubber exports from Liberia to 
the United States during March 1946 con- 
sisted of 5,757,160 pounds of rubber and 
768,361 pounds of latex (in dry-rubber 
content). February exports amounted 
to 2,761,472 pounds of rubber and 1,102,- 
546 pounds of latex. 

On March 31, 1946, stocks consisted 
of 637 tons of crepe and 1,548 tons of 
latex at Harbel and 287 tons of crepe at 
Cavalla. 


Shipbuilding 


BuILpDING Up PARAGUAY’S MERCHANT FLEET 


Orders placed in the United States by 
the merchant fleet of Paraguay include a 
1,000-ton-cargo motor vessel, four barges 
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of 400 tons each, and a 600-horsepower 
tug, at a total cost of about $732,000. 
This is a part of the program to develop 
Paraguay’s river transportation. 

The State merchant fleet is expected 
eventually to acquire six vessels of about 
the same tonnage as the one on order. 
A few small river craft are operated now 
under a Government subsidiary. 


VENEZUELA PURCHASES VESSELS 


Two vessels, 2,000 tons each, have been 
purchased from Sweden by the Govern- 
ment-controlled Companhia Anodnima 
Venezolana de Navegacion. The vessels 
will be suitable for use on Lake Mara- 
caibo, Caribbean coastal waters, the Ori- 
noco River, and for voyages to nearby 
islands. 

Consideration is being given to the pur- 
chase of 2 additional vessels of the same 
type, also to the purchase of 12 ships in 
Norway. A supplementary budgetary 
appropriation of 10,000,000 bolivares pro- 
vided by decree of January 18, 1946, for 
the Venezuelan merchant marine is ex- 
pected to be used for this purpose. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


CoMMON-Soap Exports, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of common soap 
(washing soap) amounted to 3,330 metric 
tons during the first 3 months of 1946. 
Of this total, Cuba took 2,455 tons; Haiti, 
255 tons; Spain, 307 tons; France, 112 
tons; Guadeloupe, 110 tons, and other 
countries, smaller amounts. 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of common soap into British 
Guiana in 1945 declined to 640,004 
pounds, valued at $93,496 (British Guiana 
currency) from 928,895 pounds, valued at 
$135,869 in 1944. The value of imports of 
fancy soap rose to $54,178 in 1945 from 
$28,362 in the preceding year. 

The value of imports of perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet requisites into Brit- 
ish Guiana also rose, receipts in 1945 
being valued at $135,605, compared with 
$89,878 in 1944. 


Special Products 


FINLANDS’ REQUIREMENTS FOR RADIO TUBES 


Tubes for radio sets are urgently 
needed in Finland, according to the 
Finnish press. During 1945 that coun- 
try obtained 2,500 sets of tubes for new 
receivers from Sweden and late in the 
year concluded an agreement with the 
United Kingdom for 5,000 sets. Before 
the war Finland’s annual requirements 
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included 500,000 tubes for new rege 
and about 250,000 tubes for mainten 
purposes. 


ivers 
ance 


Swiss MANUFACTURE OF MICROscopgs 


A geodetic equipment Manufacture; 
in Switzerland is ready to market its 
first series of medium-sized Microscopes 
the Swiss press reports. The company 
began microscope production eXperi. 
mentally during the war and has now 
deveioped manufacture to the Point 
where the microscopes are claimed to be 
equal in quality to German-made prod. 
ucts. Microphotographic equipment will 
also be produced by the firm. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
TRANS-JORDAN 


Imports of textiles and clothing into 
Trans-Jordan during 1945 amounted to 
1,185 metric tons, an increase of more 
than 75 percent from receipts of 674 tons 
in 1944, and more than double 1943 im. 
ports amounting to 563 tons. Cotton 
piece goods was the principal item in all 
years, although woolen piece goods and 
all types of clothing registered important 
gains in the 3-year period. Details are 
indicated in the following table: 


Trans-Jordan Imports of Textiles and 
Clothing 





( 194 144 1945 

\ i s 178 161 108 
( } 93 77 1% 
W 2 62 l4 
Cal 47 149 215 
Oth t I i ] 2 | 404 
Ra 18 l M4 





TEXTILE RATIONING IN DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of raw and semi- 
manufactured textile products in 194 
were valued at 106,973,000 crowns and 
ready-made garments (including hats) 
at 14,865,000 crowns. All textile imports 
after liberation in May 1945 were set 
aside, as was all domestic production, 
until such time as sufficient stocks were 
available for an equitable rationing 
system. This system was inaugurated on 
February 20, 1946. 

At present only families whose low in- 
comes entitle them to membership in the 
public “sick clubs” are eligible for textile 
rations, but children under 15 years of 
age may be included irrespective of their 
parents’ income. 
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It is expected that new ration cards for 
the entire population will not be put into 
effect during the first 6 months and per- 
haps not for a year. 


Cotton and Products 


ESTIMATE OF COTTON Crop, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
in its first published estimate of the 
1945-46 cotton crop predicts a yield of 
lint cotton of 76,900 metric tons. Earlier 
trade estimates had indicated an output 
of from 90,000 to 100,000 tons but subse- 
quent damage to the crop by a prolonged 
rainy season in March and early April 
seriously reduced the prospects for an 
unusually good crop. 

Fiber this year is expected to be more 
generally stained, as a result of the rains, 
put according to reliable sources it 
should have greater tensile strength 
than in the two preceding years. 


PLANS TO EXPAND COTTON PRODUCTION IN 
GREECE 


The Hellenic Cotton Board has far- 
reaching plans for expansion of the area 
planted to cotton in Greece to 1,500,000 
stremma (1 stremma=0.2471 acres) 
within the next few years, which re- 
portedly would make the country self- 
sufficient in raw cotton. It is doubtful, 
however, that this goal will be realized 
fully because of the competition from 
other crops planted on land suitable for 
cotton growing. 

In 1945 only 382,000 stremma were 
under cotton cultivation, of which 272,- 
000 stremma were actually harvested. 
Production amounting to 15,000 metric 
tons of unginned cotton was the lowest 
in more than a decade and only about 
30 percent of the 1939 figure. 

Plans were made for planting about 
500,000 stremma in 1946, but recent in- 
formation indicates that the area might 
be materially reduced because of the lack 
of seed. 


EXPoRT QuOTA RAISED For Piece Goons, 
INDIA 


Despite the shortage of cotton cloth 
in India, the Government is reported to 
have raised the export quota for cotton 
piece goods from 400,000,000 yards, the 
original quota fixed for 1946, to 500,000,- 
000 yards. This revision is attributed to 
the difficult supply conditions prevail- 


ing in Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


Receipts of wool into brokers’. stores 
throughout Australia in the 9 months 
€nded March 31, 1946, amounted to 2,- 
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460,353 bales, a decrease of 249,978 bales 
of 9.2 percent as compared with arrivals 
in the corresponding period of the 1944— 
45 season. Inasmuch as the latest esti- 
mate of the current year’s clip is 2,891,750 
bales, it is estimated that 431,397 bales 
will arrive in the quarter ended June 30, 
1946. 

Appraisements were held in a?i main- 
land centers during the March quarter, 
and good progress was made in the valua- 
tion of the clip. By the middle of April, 
85 percent of anticipated production had 
been appraised. Wools submitted for 
appraisement during the quarter repre- 
sented a wide range of qualities and a 
large number of the higher-priced spe- 
cialty wools from the tablelands of New 
South Wales and the western district of 
Victoria were offered. Most of the clips, 
however, reflected the ill effects of the 
1945 drought and were generally less at- 
tractive than those of the preceding 
season. 

Exports of wool from Australia were 
slightly larger in the 8 months ended 
February 28, 1946, than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1944—45, amounting 
to 1,444,759 bales of greasy wool and 
248,590 bales of “wool-scoured, tops, noils, 
and waste,” compared with 1,030,198 
bales and 223,478 bales, respectively, in 
1944-45. 

Of the wool exported in the 8 months 
ended February 28, the United Kingdom 
took 652,827 bales or nearly 40 percent 
and the United States, 715,521 bales or 
approximately 42 percent. France and 
Belgium have again entered the market 
and shipments to these two destinations 
amounted to 120,756 bales and 69,957 
bales, respectively, in the period July 1, 
1945, to February 28, 1946. 


CHILE’s Woo. Exports 


Chile’s exports of raw wool in 1945 
totaled 10,489 metric tons, an increase of 
31 percent from 1944 shipments of 8,010 
metric tons. Exports during the first 2 
months of 1946 amounted to 194 metric 
tons. 

EGYPTIAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
places the number of sheep in 1945 at 
1,385,045 head. This is about 38,700 
sheep less than reported for 1943 and 
about 210,000 less than the average for 
the five census years 1935 to 1943. 

Little information is available on wool 
production, making it necessary to ap- 
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proximate the yield per animal in order 
to arrive at any estimate of the wool clip. 
On that basis the Ministry placed 1945 
wool production at 4,061,487 pounds. 

Official data on domestic consump- 
tion, as in the case of production, are 
unavailable. According to trade sources, 
the domestic market has been consum- 
ing all fleece wool collected during the 
war. Most of it has been taken by the 
carpet industries, although some Egyp- 
tian wool has been mixed with imported 
fiber for use in the manufacture of 
fabrics and blankets. 

It is expected that sheep numbers in 
1946 will at least equal and probably will 
exceed the numbers reported for 1945. 
Importations of sheep from Libya should 
reduce the slaughter of Egyptian sheep, 
while it may reasonably be expected that 
sheep population will increase in re- 
sponse to the great demand for mutton. 
On this assumption, wool production in 
1946 should be somewhat greater than 
in 1945. 

It may be expected, too, that efforts 
will be made to protect the spinning in- 
dustry developed in Egypt during the 
war, until such time as strong foreign 
competition forces the domestic indus- 
try to shrink to or near its prewar out- 
put. It is not expected that there will 
be any general relaxation of export re- 
strictions during 1946, although resump- 
tion of limited foreign trade is believed 
likely. 


ESTIMATE OF WOOL PRODUCTION AND SHEEP 
NUMBERS, BRAZIL 


Wool production in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, for the current season (October 
1, 1945, to September 30, 1946) was esti- 
mated in March as 14,000 metric tons. 
This is about 1,000 tons short of the 1944— 
45 clip but nearly 13 percent more than 
the average of the of the two preceding 
seasons (1941-43 inclusive). 

Sheep numbers were estimated at 8,- 
500,000 head compared with the revised 
official estimate of 7,702,680 head for the 
1944-45 season and 6,615,800 head for the 
1941-43 average. 


ESTIMATE AND QUALITY OF WOOL CLIP, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The British Wool Commission has 
estimated that this season’s wool clip in 
the Union of South Africa would not ex- 
ceed 650,000 bales, as it has been seri- 
ously affected by the drought prevailing 
in many of the important wool-growing 
districts. Production in the wool year 
ended July 1945 amounted to 699,842 
bales. 

The quality of the wool, also, is poorer 
than in many years, and the 108,048 
bales received at Port Elizabeth between 
July and December 1945 were valued at 





étage. 
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only £3,062,965 compared with £3,696,870 
for 207,693 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


With the exception of leaf tobacco 
(under 25 percent moisture) and cigars, 
British Guiana’s imports of tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures declined con- 
siderably in 1945. Imports of leaf (25- 
to 38-percent moisture) totaled 29,941 
pounds, valued at $13,294 (British Gui- 
ana currency) slightly more than one- 
sixth the 1944 figure of 176,013 pounds, 
valued at $55,809. On the other hand, 
imports of tobacco leaf (less than 25- 
percent moisture) rose from 438,472 
pounds in 1944, worth $201,492, to 446,- 
398 pounds, with a value of $217,860 in 
1945. 

A total of 938 pounds of cigars were 
imported in 1945, against 896 in the pre- 
ceding year; cigarette imports amounted 
to 3,547 pounds in 1945, compared with 
4.062 pounds in 1944. Imports of “other 
types of tobacco manufactures” 
amounted to 3,887 pounds, in compari- 
son with 6,576 pounds in the preceding 
year. 

CHILEAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


Tobacco production in Chile in 1944-45 
totaled 4,746 metric tons, a decrease of 
50.2 percent from 9,524 tons in 1943-44 
and a 21.8 percent reduction from 6,066 
metric tons, the average annual output 
for the 5-year period 1940-41 to 194445. 

The 1944-45 crop of tobacco in Chfle 
was divided into the following types: 
Paraguay (principal variety planted in 
Chile) 2,921 metric tons, down 55.8 per- 
cent from the preceding year’s output; 
Havana, 1,667 metric tons, a 39.2 percent 
decrease; “Virginia flue-cured,” 149 
metric tons, 11.7 percent less than the 
1943-44 output. 

The average tobacco yield in Chile 
during 1944-45 amounted to 1,759 kilo- 
grams per hectare, compared with 2,053 
kilograms in the preceding year. The 
average annual yield in the 5-year period 
1940-41 to 1944-45 was 1,895 kilograms 
per hectare. 

Tobacco was planted in Chile on 2,698 
hectares in 194445; compared with 4.,- 
638 hectares in the preceding year. The 
1945-46 area is estimated unofficially at 
2,253 hectares. 

The size of the 1945-46 crop in Chile 
has not yet been accurately predicted. 
If weather continues favorable, quality 
as well as total yield may prove average 
to good. With a decreased acreage this 
season, total production will probably be 
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slightly less than last year’s crop of 4,- 
746 metric tons. 

An experimental program was started 
in 1945 by the Companhia Chilena de Ta- 
bacos, which contracts annually for 
more than 95 percent of the country’s 
total production. The plan calls for us- 
ing seed from the United States and 
Canada for breeding and testing varie- 
ties and improvement of certain cigar- 
and pipe-tobacco types. 

During the first 11 months of 1945, 
Chile imported 43 metric tons of tobacco 
leaf, compared with 34 tons in the pre- 
ceding year and 263 in 1943. The 
smaller takings in the past 2 years are 
attributed to lack of shipping space and 
increaSed cost of leaf tobacco in the two 
chief supplying countries—the United 
States and Canada. 


Recent revisions in the Cuban-Chilean 
trade agreement abolished the duty of 6 
pesos per kilogram on leaf imported from 
Cuba. In view of the large demand for 
Cuban-type cigarettes in Chile, it seems 
likely that greater importations of leaf 
from Cuba will be made. 

Sizable increases in cigarette manu- 
facture occurred in Chile during the war. 
Whereas in 1935, about 259,495,000 pack- 
ages (10 cigarettes per package) were 
produced, by 1945 the output amounted 
to 415,694,000 packages. The average 
during the years 1940-44 was 428,767,000 
packages. 

The manufacture of cigars, however, 
dropped during the war. The produc- 
tion in 1935 amounted to 6,923,000, while 
that in 1945 totaled only 2,199,000. Out- 
put of smoking tobacco and other prod- 
ucts also showed a marked decline. 
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~ peuador—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of : to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- 
lication is allowed in which to file oppo- 
sition although a protest may be received 
before Ministerial Resolution, granting 
the registration is made. Such Minis- 
terial Resolution is usually signed within 
a period of a week to a month after the 
date of last publication, which is usually 
made within 30 days from first publi- 








cation: 
—_— 
Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1946 
Esferografica Stationervy wu general, Mar. 13 
cluding pencil 
pens, ink, et 
Qu nosol Medic i] products and \} 2 
ap 
Faleon-Brand Cement and construc- Apr. 9 
tion materials 
Orincal Pharmaceutical prod Apr. 2 
Concha Y Toro Wines, liquors, and May 4 
alcoholic beverage 
Vija Undurraga do }) 
Gadital Upodren Medicinal and pharma Feb 4 
ceutical products and 
No-Bité Apr s 
Matusalem. Rum product Apr. 11 
Laboratorio Quim Veterinary chemical | May ¢ 
Bio— Ramirez and biological prod- 
and Cia ucts 
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rrade-Mark Applications 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1946 

D. D. Til Disinfectants, antisep- | May 3 
tics and germicides. 

Pueblo Espanol 
Gran Dama 
Mantilla Espanola 
Peea-Cura 
Cesar linperator 
Silmuron 


Soaps and perfumes Feb. 11 


Medicinal preparations 
and insecticides. 
| Clocks, watches, and 
accessories. } 
Photographie and cine- | 
matographic appa 
ratus and optical 
| equipment. 
| Books and collections | Apr. 16 
| of books for educa- | 
| tional purposes. | 
Agua de Lavanda | Toilet and beauty parlor | 
Dana—Resinas | products, cosmetics, | 
ete. | 
Clocks, watehes, and | 
accessories, 


May 10 
Eterna May 15 


Pathe Congallo & 
Exagono. 


May 13 


Pelican 
Apr. 8 


| 
| 
Pronto | 


May 15 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 


lrade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1946 
Winthrop Chemicals used in in- | May 14, 
dustry, photography, 
agriculture, ete. 
La Venezolana Crackers and sweets Do. 
Versatol Photographic developers Do. 
Microdol do Do. 
Selectol do Do. 
Rye whisky Rye whisky_.. Do. 








Present Chilean demand for cigarettes 
is about stable, according to the Com- 
pahia Chilena de Tabacos, and no large 
increase is in prospect. During the past 
5 years a noticeable shift in consump- 
tion from lower- to higher-priced brands 
has occurred. Use of cigars and smok- 
ing tobacco has gradually diminished. 


ConDITIONS IN ToBACcco INDUSTRY, EAST 
CANARY ISLANDS 


The tobacco factories in the East 
Canary Islands continued fairly active in 
1945, despite the high cost of leaf and the 
shortage of foreign tobacco at the begin- 
ning of the year. Approximately 90 per- 
cent of the factory output comprised cig- 
arettes, the remainder being divided 
about equally between pipe tobacco and 
cigars, 

While most tobacco manufactures 
Were absorbed locally, 87,252 kilograms 
were exported. In addition, 116,012,000 
Cigarettes, valued at 2,014,153 pesetas, 
were sent to the Spanish Monopoly, 
under an old agreement. Inasmuch as 


the contract price was low, the manu- 
facturers had little incentive to make 
larger shipments. 

One of the important features of the 
tobacco industry during 1945 was the 
accumulation of large reserves of foreign 
leaf in bonded warehouses, amounting to 
1,274 metric tons at the end of the year. 
However, prices remained high and man- 
ufacturers bought only for immediate 
production. 





Soviet Industrial-Training Films 

The conservation of electric power, 
and methods used in the electric-fur- 
nace metal, carpentry, and brick-laying 
trades were recently made the subject of 
motion-picture films for industrial train- 
ing by the Soviet military and technical 
film studio. 

According to the Soviet press, the stu- 
dio has also prepared a film showing a 
well-known locomotive engineer at work, 
to be used in the training of railroad 
employees. 
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Coffee, Import 
Colossus: Tops Ali 
U. S. Purchases 


(Continued from p. 9) 


cities. Freshness and standard flavor 
are assured. 

To a great extent this standardiza- 
tion stems from the vigorous and judi- 
cious distribution methods used in this 
country to merchandise coffee. One of 
the largest firms in the trade, which deals 
directly with growers and finally puts on 
the local grocers’ shelves the coffee that 
consumers know, testified to spending 
more than $2,300,000 for advertising 
through national media in 1945. How 
much more was spent through other 
channels is not known, but evidently the 
firm believes in and adheres to promo- 
tion policies which effectively develop 
sales. Each year, in the past, this con- 
cern has been investing more money in 
advertising than it had previously done. 
In addition to this firm, largest factor in 
the “green” and “roasted” trades, there 
are dozens of other smaller concerns 
which spend many thousands of dollars 
on promotion annually to increase their 
sales volumes. 

Trade organizations likewise spend 
advantageously. A group of Latin- 
American nations support an office in the 
United States which builds good-will for 
coffee on an institutional basis. To do 
this requires $750,000 annually. An or- 
ganization of processors (there are about 
1,000 roasters in the United States) also 
works ceaselessly to develop the coffee 
trade, which in the 4 years of war, 1942- 
45, meant the buying of $1,120,486,000 of 
green beans. Since all but a small part 
of our imports are bought from Latin- 
American nations, it is likely that more 
than a billion dollars has been spent in 
this hemisphere for coffee alone, during 
the period of the recent world conflict. 


Salutary Influence 


Between 1940 and 1945, the United 
States was about. the only large market 
left open to coffee-growing countries in 
this hemisphere. Our fondness for the 
beverage was a stabilizing influence and 
assisted in keeping prosperous those na- 
tions which otherwise would have lost a 
major share of their national.incomes. 
Declines in other commodities, both in 
import values and in volumes, and the 
heightened popularity of coffee have 
raised this commodity to the position of 
our present “import colossus.” 

Whether ships will continue to bring 
to this country as much of this great bev- 
erage raw material as they have been 
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doing, is a matter for future determina- 
tion. Certain it is that Brazil, and other 
producers, too, will have enough coffee 
to ship. In fact, the leading world pro- 
ducer, in its efforts to maintain market 
equilibrium, has destroyed quantities of 
coffee more than sufficient to supply most 
of the smaller importing nations. Cer- 
tain it is, too, that 1946 has “got off to a 
good start.” During the early months of 
this year, as much coffee was entering 
consuming channels as ever before—pos- 
sibly more. Prosperity and price seem to 
be the determining conditions for estab- 
lishing further high levels in imports and 
consumption. 





Planning a Trip to 
Chile to Live or 
Manage Office? 


(Continued from p. 11) 


the domestic product does not always 
meet expectations. It is usually advisable 
for the visitor to have a supply of calcium 
pills to counteract the deficiency of cal- 
cium in Chilean-grown foods. 


SERVANTS 


Under Chile’s advanced social-secu- 
rity laws, besides the monthly salaries 
paid to regular servants, it is necessary 
to make payments of an additional 7 
percent based on the salary and a nomi- 
nal allowance of $6.13 for food and lodg- 
ing. In theory, the servant contributes 
2 percent and the employer 5 percent, 
but ordinarily the employer pays the 
whole amount. 

In Santiago, average wages paid to 
cooks are from $11.30 to $16.10 per 
month, plus meals, room, uniforms, and 
the above-mentioned social-security pay- 
ments. Maids receive from $9.65 to 
$12.90 per month plus the benefits listed 
above. Gardeners, window cleaners, and 
polishers, on a part-time basis, are paid 
$1.45 to $1.93 a day and generally de- 
mand breakfast, lunch, tea, and some- 
times dinner, depending upon how late 
they work. Chilean servants cannot be 
discharged except for serious cause with- 
out 15 days’ notice or payment in lieu 
thereof. ‘They are entitled by law to 2 
weeks’ vacation a year with pay. Ser- 
vants are paid somewhat less in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


Office-O perating Costs 
RENT AND ELECTRICITY 


Rents for shops and commercial sites 
in Santiago in modern buildings include 
central heating during office hours, ele- 
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vator and water service, and toilet facil- 
ities. Rents for office space in the cen- 
tral locations in good buildings average 
$0.105 to $0.18 per square foot per month. 
The most de luxe buildings in Santiago 
charge from $0.129 to $0.24 per square 
foot for outside offices and $0.15 to $0.21 
for inside offices. Another new building 
charges $0.12 per square foot for an out- 
side room with private toilet facilities 
and $0.105 per square foot for an inside 
location with private facilities. The ad- 
ministration of this building charges 
$0.09 per square foot for miscellaneous 
offices without private facilities. Offices 
in a rather old building in a very central 
location are charged for at the rate of 
$0.12 per square foot. Sanitary facilities 
in this building are private only when a 
number of adjoining offices are rented. 

A shop the size of an average drug 
store in the United States in an old 
building rents for approximately $258 
per month. A slightly larger shop in a 
new building may be rented for as high 
as $645 a month. However, perhaps the 
determining factor in the rental of these 
sites is not the rent but the so-called 
“derecho de llave” or “goodwill” value, 
the price for which the right of occu- 
pancy is relinquished. This may amount 
to as much as $10,000 for a desirable cor- 
ner location in the central shopping area 
and the building need not necessarily be 
new. 

The rate for commercial lighting in 
Santiago is $0.05 per kw.-hr., with a 
small monthly minimum charge. Rates 
for industrial enterprises are as follows: 
Electric power to 3 horsepower con- 
nected, $0.02 per kw.-hr., with a small 
monthly minimum charge; electric power 
between 3 and 50 horsepower connected, 
$0.016 per kw.-hr., plus $0.20 per con- 
nected horsepower: power greater than 
50 horsepower connected, $0.012 per kw.- 
hr., plus $0.40 per horsepower of maxi- 
mum demand. 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


Most United States citizens in Chile 
are employed in technical or managerial 
capacities at salaries which are usually 
considerably higher than those paid to 
Chileans in similar positions. This 
higher salary level normally represents 
additional inducement for working 
abroad and the relatively higher pay ex- 
pected in managerial and technical work 
by Americans accustomed to the higher 
salaries paid for such work in the United 
States. 

The minimum monthly salaries for 
clerical, stenographic, technical, and su- 
pervisory employees are adjusted in each 
area by special Government commis- 
sions each year in a rough approxima- 
tion to the cost of living. The minimum 
full-time monthly salary for such em- 
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ployees in the Santiago areg is ] 
pesos for the year 1946. my 







SociaL SEcuriIty 





The social-security legislation and 
required contributions for sociag] SeCy 
rity are different for private Salaried a 
ployees than for other types of Workers | 
The total contribution for workers’ gp, 
cial security is 8.85 percent of the Worker 
pay roll. Of this total, the worker pays 
2 percent, the employer, 5.15 Percent 
and the Government, 1.7 percent, In the 
Provinces of Tarapaca, Antofagasta, ang 
Magallanes, and in all mining establish. 
ments, the contribution of the employer 
worker, and Government is increased jn 
each case by 5 percent. The total con. 
tribution during 1946 for salaried-em. 
ployees’ social security is 31.1 percent of 
the employees” pay roll. Of this total, 
the employee contributes 8 percent ang 
the employer 23.1 percent. 
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Turkey’s Mineral Surveys 

The Mining and Prospecting Institute 
of Turkey carried on surveys of 1,0 
square kilometers of territory in 194. 
during which time 1,300 individual min- 
eral deposits were studied and classified, 
It is understood that as a result 20 de- 
posits are under consideration for de- 
velopment by the Government. The ma- 
jority of these are said to be iron, 
bauxite, and chrome. 

Plans were made early in 1946 to get 
an expert from the United States to eval- 
uate deposits of bauxite in the area of 
Antalyla and Iskenderun. Both the al. 
minum and silica content of the new de. 
posits is understood to be high, running 
up to 36 percent in the case of aluminum. 

A large deposit of hematite was dis- 
covered at Sogutlu near Adapazari, a 
few miles east of Istanbul. The deposit 
was not measured accurately but is esti- 
mated to contain several million tons. 
The iron content of the ore is reported 
to run from 35 to 40 percent; sulfur con- 
tent is said to be low. 

Surveys begun in Hatay, the hinter- 
land of Anamur, the southern Mediter- 
ranean coast, Urfa, Thrace, and Izmir, 
as a part of a new geological survey, 
which will probably take many years 0 
complete, will be continued and extended 
during 1946. 

The budget for the Mining and Pros- 
pecting Institute in 1945 was £T'7,500,000 
(1 Turkish £=$0.77 U. S. currency) and 
probably will be slightly higher in 1946. 














A new factory for the manufacture of 
latex foam cushioning is being built at 
Walton, Liverpool, by the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., reports the British press. 
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AIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


International Reconstruction 


Exhibitions Planned by Italians 


The Italian Center for Reconstruc- 
tion Studies has announced a forth- 
coming series of exhibitions entitled “In- 
ternational Reconstruction Exhibitions” 
designed to foster economic and social 
reconstruction and reestablished foreign 
contacts. The purposes of the under- 
taking are reported as: 

(1) To exhibit technical elements and 
samples upon which agricultural works 
and industrial revival could be based, 
and from which the proper organization 
for domestic and foreign trade could be 
derived. 

(2) To hold exhibits in seven of the 
main Italian cities—that is, for two- 
week periods in Milan, Turin, Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and Venice— 
each emphasizing the activities and 
needs of the respective area. 

Exhibits will include: 

. Housing reconstruction. 

. House furnishing. 

. Wearing apparel. 

. Chemicals. 

. Electricity, gas, and water. 


. Household utensils. 
7. Educational. 


Qu fr © wee 


A special exhibit is also planned for 
the purpose of illustrating living condi- 
tions in typical democratic countries. 

Dates and additional details will be 
given in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as 
soon as available. 


Czechs Express Strong 
Confidence in Success of 
Coming Prague Fair 


Czechoslovak interests are working 
vigorously today to insure the success 
of the Prague International Fair next 
September, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a promotional 
folder just received by Foretcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY: 


After an enforced interval of many years 
the Prague International Fair, which, as an 
exhibition of the entire Czechoslovak indus- 
try, has achieved such an excellent reputa- 
tion abroad, will be held again in the week 
of the 15th to 22nd September 1946. 

Innumerable friends and visitors are look- 
ing forward with the utmost interest to the 
first postwar International Fair in Czecho- 
slovakia. This Prague Fair will afford the 
unique opportunity of reopening business 
relations with a country of the greatest in- 
dustries in the world the products of which 


have always been most popular on all inter- 
national markets. 











Fairs Planned Abroad, Up to 
End of 1946 


Below is a list of the principal 
European fairs and exhibitions 
definitely scheduled to be held be- 
tween this date and the end of 
1946—so far as they have come to 
the attention of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY: 


Copenhagen, Denmark: Scandina- 
vian Dental Association Exhibit, July 
(U. 8S. dental-equipment industry 
invited). 

Stockholm, Sweden: Stockholm In- 
ternational Fair (St. Erik's Fair), Au- 
gust 24 to September 1. 

Milan, Italy: Milan Fair, September 
12 to 27. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Prague In- 
ternational Fair, September 15 to 22. 

Hastings, Untted Kingdom: Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, Congress and Exhibi- 
tion, October 7 to 12. 

Poznan, Poland: Poznan Fair (local 
in character), October. 

Paris, France: International Aero- 
nautical Exposition, November. 

Brussels, Belgium; Special exhibition 
of prefabricated houses, contemplated 
for November. 























The next Prague Fair will enable buyers 
from abroad to become familiar with the 
present conditions of the Czechoslovak in- 
dustry which, after several years of German 
occupation, is fully engaged in its economic 
reconstruction and in the development of 
international trade. Czechoslovak manu- 
facturers participating to such a great extent 
in the Prague International Fair will prove 
to their business friends and buyers abroad 
that they have maintained their capacity to 
produce and deliver export goods of highest 
quality, suited to the needs and demands 
of all countries. 

The visit to the Prague Fair will enable all 
buyers to obtain quick and reliable informa- 
tion about the possibilities of purchase and 
export and about the present price level. . It 
will also enable them to reestablish old rela- 
tions interrupted by the war or to acquire 
advantageous new ones. 

Czechoslovak industry with its expert and 
efficient workers and gifted technicians will 
once more occupy its traditional place on the 
international market. At the Prague Fair 
buyers from abroad will again find a wide 
range of Czechoslovak products of all vari- 
eties, from delicate glass to heavy machinery 
and from simple kitchen utensils to the most 
complicated technical inventions. 

The following list of the branches of pro- 
duction represented at the Prague Interna- 
tional Fair only gives a rough outline of the 
number and variety of Czechoslovak high- 
quality products: Glass, jewelry, bijouterie; 
porcelain, ceramics, earthenware; leather and 
leather goods; boots and shoes; toys; wooden 


articles, Christmas-tree decorations; textiles 
and ready-made clothing; gloves; fancy 
metal articles; household and kitchen uten- 
sils; machines and tools; agricultural ma- 
chines; electrotechnical requisites and ma- 
terials; fine mechanical and optical instru- 
ments; photographs; musical instruments; 
paper, stationery and office equipment; 
chemical products; foodstuffs; objects of art; 
furniture; building materials; artistic cot- 
tage production, and the like. 

The systematic planning of the Prague In- 
ternational Fair export sections, suitably di- 
vided up according to different branches of 
manufacture, gives the visitor ease and speed 
in making his way round the Fair. The ef- 
ficiently organized Fair Building as well as 
the other buildings, which in themselves are 
of interest, serve the commercial and per- 
sonal needs of the buyer. 

The management of the Prague Interna- 
tional Fair will spare no effort to make your 
visit a business success. For this reason it 
offers you its services as well as those of the 
Inquiry Service which is entirely at your dis- 
posal. The Information Bureau provides re- 
liable information throughout the year also 
by post about the Czechoslovak market and 
establishes connections between foreign buy- 
ers and Czechoslovak producers without de- 
manding any charge. We do not doubt that 
you, too, will be satisfied with its service. 

Information about the Prague Interna- 
tional Sample Fair, traveling facilities to 
Czechoslovakia, and accommodation can be 
obtained from all official representatives of 
the Prague International Sample Fair, from 
all Czechoslovak Consulates, or directly from 
the Management of the Prague International 
Sample Fair, Prague VII, VeletrZni 20, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Character of 1946 Fair at 
Poznan, Poland, Changed 


Word has been received that plans for 
the fair scheduled to be held at Poznan, 
Poland, in October of this year, pre- 
viously announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY as an international fair, have 
been modified and the event will be local 
in character. This change is due to 
destruction of pavilions, lack of hotel 
accommodations, and inadequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

It is the hope of the fair organization 
that the situation in 1947 will permit re- 
sumption of the international fair. 

Potential exhibitors or interested 
chambers of commerce may obtain in- 
formation by writing to the “Poznan In- 
ternational Fair,” Zwierzyniscka 13, 
Poznan, Poland. 


Thirtieth Swiss Industries Fair a 
Big Success 


The Swiss Industries Fair, an annual 
event at Basel since its inauguration in 
1917, continuing even throughout the 
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war, took place this year from May 4 
to 14. This first postwar exhibition was 
an important manifestation of Swiss 
economic life, and surpassed all previous 
records, both as regards the effectiveness 
of its presentation and the quantity and 
quality of goods displayed, according to 
information just received by FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

The official report on this fair says 
there were 2,055 exhibitors as compared 
with 1,771 the preceding year. The 14 
exhibition halls proved insufficient, and 
the overflow had to be located in adjoin- 
ing buildings. Approximately half a 
million visitors attended. Traffic re- 
quirements were so great that the Swiss 
Federal Railways had to run 490 extra 
trains. Automobiles, again in evidence 
as a means of transportation to the Fair, 
numbered more than 16,000. 

Foreign buyers from 24 European and 
33 oversea countries registered with the 
foreign visitors’ office to the number of 
4,270, compared with only 226 in 1945. 
According to official records, however, 
the actual number of foreign visitors was 
nearer 10,000, including several hundred 
from the United States, since experience 
in former years has shown that only 
about one-half report their presence to 
the Fair’s offices. 

Unlike most other great European 
fairs, the Swiss Industries Fair is, tech- 
nically, not an international sample fair, 
no foreign exhibit having been accepted 
thus far. The Basel Fair Committee, 
however, 
change in policy, and the question of in- 
ternationalizing the Swiss Industries 
Fair admitting foreign exhibitors is un- 
der serious discussion. 


Annual Exhibition at 
Johannesburg (South 
Africa) Resumed 


The first Easter Show and Industrial 
Exhibition at Johannesburg since 1940 
was held late in April. In addition to the 
agricultural phases of the show compris- 
ing horses, pigs, sheep, poultry, farm 
and dairy products, and home and rural 
women’s industries, there were Govern- 
ment exhibits, displays of products of 
South Africa’s industries, and a limited 
number of exhibits. 

This show presents an ideal oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the latest de- 
velopments in agricultural and indus- 
trial equipment and consumer products 
to the greatest number of people, and 
attracts visitors from all over the Union. 
There was an attendance of 202,000, far 
exceeding the previous record of 131,000 
in 1930. 

Of particular interest were displays of 
South African products, a good many of 
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Transport and Communication 


Developments in Road and Highway 
Building.—The rural-road-building pro- 
gram in Venezuela has continued and 
expanded since October 1945. A sup- 
plementary budget appropriation of 
500,000 bolivares was made by decree 
No. 67 of November 29, 1945, which, 
added to the initial appropriation of 
1,000,000 bolivares and the 800,000 boli- 
vares provided in the original current 
budget, provides a total of 2,300,000 boli- 
vares of Federal funds for that purpose. 

A total of 22 projects, calling for total 
expenditure of 495,455 bolivares, had 
been approved at the end of March 1946, 
the Federal Government’s share being 
346,818 bolivares. The preceding ad- 
ministration approved 152 projects at 
a total cost of 1,946,183 bolivares, of 
which the Federal Government’s share 
was 1,154,912 bolivares. Thus, a grand 
total of 174 projects at a total cost of 
2,441,638 bolivares (Federal Govern- 
ment’s share, 1,501,730 bolivares) have 
been approved. 

The projects are located in the fol- 
lowing States: Tachira, 25; Miranda, 8; 
Amazonas, 1; Yaracuy, 10; Sucre, 4; 
Trujillo, 43; Bolivar, 11; Carabobo, 2; 
Anzoategui, 9; Falcon, 35; Monagas, 1; 
Lara, 7; Guarico, 2; Aragua, 3; Barinas, 
5; Merida, 6; and Apure, 1. 
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An all-weather highway 80 kilom 
in length between Santa Barbara (Bar, 
nas) and Pedraza (Ciudad Bolivar), Yep, 
ezuela, was completed early this year 
one of the large petroleum com 
By means of this road a motorist 
travel from San Cristobal, (Tachira) 
near the Colombian border, to Car 
on the Caribbean, via Acarigua (Por. 
tuguese) , in 242 days instead of the 4 days 
required over the steep and Winding 
Trans-Andean Highway via Merida, ya. 
lera, and Barquisimeto. The new Stretch 
of road is expected also to increase the 
commercial business of San Cristobal 
merchants with the upper part of the 
Orinoco Valley. 

This section of the Llanos (centrg 
plains) is also accessible via the ney 
motor road from Merida and Mucuchies 
to Barinitas, recently completed. 

Recently several hundred trucks were 
moved to Bogota, Colombia, from Mars. 
caibo, Venezuela, by ferryboat to Palma. 
rejo and over the highway down the east 
side of Lake Maracaibo to Valera, thence 
by Trans-Andean Highway to Bogota 
the trip requiring 6 to 8 days only, com. 
pared with several weeks required when 
the trip was formerly made over the 
Tachira-Colombia Railway to Cucuta 
and then by the Trans-Andean to Bo- 
gota. Should the proposed 100-mile 
highway from Machiques (west of Lake 
Maracaibo in the State of Zulia) to the 
State of Tachira be constructed, trade 
between this city and the Andean States, 
as well as with Colombia, will be greatly 
facilitated. 





which in iron and steel industries have 
been developed since the outbreak of 
the war, including in secondary groups 
metal-working machinery, agricultural 
equipment, hand trucks, and numerous 
other steel products used in mines and 
factories. 

Exhibits of imported goods, principally 
from the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, were limited, in consequence of ex- 
isting shortages. The principal exhibits 
were agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, windmills, wind chargers, 
pumps, earth-moving and _ road-con- 
struction machinery. A display of pre- 
fabricated houses was of major interest. 


Rabat (Morocco) Fair Worthy 
and Interesting 


The annual Rabat Fair (French Mo- 
rocco) was held this May for the first 
time since 1942. The Fair represented 
a modest but worthy effort in view of 
the dearth of goods and equipment due 
to the war. Native handicrafts were 
stressed, but emphasis was given to de- 


velopment of local wool and vegetable 
fibers for weaving into materials as sub- 
stitutes for imported products. France 
contributed automotive equipment and . 
vehicles. United States industry was 
represented by Diesel engines, tractors, 
appliances, and agricultural machinery. 

Great interest was shown in the sec- 
tion devoted to Moroccan subsoil prod- 
ucts such as oil, coal, phosphate, and 
other minerals. 








Glass Sand in Russia 

Glass-sand deposits extending into the 
millions of tons have been found i 
the Syzran district, near Kuibysher, 
U. S.S. R. This sand, reported by the 
Soviet press to be suitable for making 
optical instrument lenses, window and 
Bohemian glass, will serve as raw mate- 
rial for the new glass factory under con- 
struction in Syzran. 

More than 60 deposits of gypsum and 
anhydrite have also been discovered by 
geologists surveying land along the 
Volga. 
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A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 





(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
June 24, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, has issued 
the following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 342—Current Export Bulletin No. 
342, June 18, 1946 


1. Extension and Amendment of Limited 
’ production License for Trucks and Pas- 
senger Cars * 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses covering the exportation of 
new passenger Cars, highway- and off-high- 
way-type trucks, bus chassis, or truck trac- 
tors produced during 1945 and the first half 
of 1946 for export under CPA Limitation 
Order L-352, are extended to cover the same 
types of vehicles produced for export jn the 
third quarter of 1946. The validity of 
Limited Production Licenses is extended 
thirty-one days beyond the end of the third 
quarter, Exportations may therefore be 
made against the license through October 
$1, 1946. 

B.If estimated production for export 
through the third quarter of 1946, allowed 
under L-352, exceeds that shown on out- 
standing Limited Production Licenses, this 
office will notify producers of the additional 
number of units allowed for export. The 
holder of an LPL may then submit to this 
office a country breakdown for the additional 
units and the license may be amended 
accordingly. 

C. Manufacturers of passenger cars, trucks, 
etc.. who have produced for export under 
Limitation Order L-352 and who have not 
obtained a Limited Production License cover- 
ing such production, may apply for this 
license at this time if they so desire. How- 
ever, they may continue as in the past, to 
submit applications on Form IT-419, ac- 
companied by IT-116, for the additional 
units allowed to be exported under Limita- 
tion Order L-352. (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 20, pages 46 and 47, Section 
II, Part 4, Item 3 of Titles B and C are 
amended accordingly). 


II. Filling out Applications for Export Li- 
censes and Export Declarations 


A. Exporters are reminded that answers 
must be given to all applicable questions 
when filing Applications for Export License 
and Priority Assistance (Form IT 419). At- 
tention is directed particularly to questions 
6 (a), and 8. Applications which omit the 
required essential information will be re- 
turned without action. 

B. Applicant 

1. In filling out Form IT 419 the applicant 
shall answer question No. 6 (a) with the 
name of the corporation, partnership or in- 
dividual who is in fact the exporter, even 
LL 

*The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41—R768.2, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


though the application is made by an agent 


in behalf of the exporter. The same name 
must appear as the applicant in the certi- 
fication on the reverse side of the DUPLI- 
CATE copy (and the QUADRUPLICATE copy 
when filed). An agent who is authorized to 
file the application will sign his name on the 
reverse side of the DUPLICATE (and QUAD- 
RUPLICATE copies), beneath the name of 
the applicant (exporter) on the line reading: 
“DT dcundudecosncenbnnghdenannaaieaen 

(Signature and title of person authorized 

to execute this application) 

2. When the corporation, partnership, or 
individual who is in fact the exporter, is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the name of such corporation, part- 
nership, or individual shall be given in an- 
swer to question 8. The agent authorized to 
file the application then becomes the appli- 
cant, enters his name in answer to question 
6 (a), and signs the DUPLICATE copy (and 
the QUADRUPLICATE when required) in the 
space on the reverse reading “Applicant 
nstanatiiataass ise tinsel tail ”, When the license is 
issued the applicant named becomes the 
licensee and will be held strictly accountable 
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for the use of the license by the Office of 
International Trade. 

3. When filing an export declaration 
(Form 7525-V) covering licensed exporta- 
tions, the answer to the third line on this 
form reading: “For the account of_____-_-_- i 
shall correspond to the corporation, partner- 
ship, or individual named in answer to ques- 
tion 6 (a) on Form IT 419. However, answer 
to the third line of Form 7525-V may cor- 
respond to that given to question 8 (Form 
IT-—419) under the circumstances described 
in Part B 2 above. In the absence of such 
identity the export license does not cover 
the proposed exportation. 

C. Question 4 (b) 

This question should be answered only if 
an application has been submitted previ- 
ously covering the same lot of material. For 
example, if an application has been rejected 
and an appeal to export the material is made 
the new original should carry the case num- 
ber of the rejected application in answer to 
question 4 (b). 


D. Question 9 (b) 

Exporters are reminded that the quantities 
of material to be shipped should be given 
in answer to question 9 (b) in units as speci- 
fied in the Comprehensive Export Schedule. 


III. Revisions in the positive list 


A. Additions. Effective June 24, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities requiring individual 
license for export (See Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 20): 





Dept. of 
Commerce 


Schedule Commodity 


B No 
839500 | Tear gas 
949798 | Tear gas guns and equipment 


| | 
} Processing 

Ini code and | 

Unit related com- | 

modity group) l 

ae ole 


GLV dollar 
value limits 
country group 


Lb | CHEM 10 | 1 | 1 
.| CHEM 10 1 1 








B. Deletions. Effective immediately follow- 
ing commodities are removed from the Puosi- 
tive List and placed on general license for 
exportation to destinations in Group K. 





Dept. of 
Commerce 


Schedule Commodity 


B No 

220919 | Pyrethrum or insect flowers. 
|; Small hardwood dimension stock, other 
| than squares: 

413600 | Picker stick blanks. 

413600 | Shuttle biock blanks. 

820530 | Pyrethrum extract. 

§20590 | Pyrethrum or insect flower powders. 





C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A .bove, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


No. 343-—Current Export Bulletin No. 343, 
June 20, 1946 


SUBJECT: VETERANS PREFERENCE PLAN 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that the Veterans Preference Plan is 
revised to provide: 

1. Documentary evidence to establish (a) 
status as a veteran, and (b) extent of owner- 


ship interest by the veteran or veterans in 
the export enterprise; and 

2. The stipulation that the use of the words 
“Veterans Preference” on the face of license 
applications submitted subsequent to the es- 
tablishment of eligibility for participation, 
will constitute a certification that the re- 
quirements are currently met. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 59, Title B, item 1 is revised therefore 
to read as follows: 

1. Ownership Requirements for Eligibility. 

a. A veteran is eligible to participate in the 
Veterans Preference Plan if he is engaged as 
an individual on his own behalf in the export 
business. 

b. A partnership or corporation is eligible 
to participate in the Veterans Preference 
Plan through the eligibility of its veteran 
owner or owners. Ordinarily, participation 
of a partnership or corporation will not be 
approved unless there is a minimum of fifty 
percent veteran ownership interest held by 
one or more veterans. A partnership or cor- 
poration which employs veterans on a salary, 
commission, or profit-sharing basis is not 
eligible to participate in the Veterans Prefer- 
ence Plan solely by reason of such employ- 
ment. A partnership or corporation which 
is owned by two or more veterans is entitled 
to only one veteran’s preference. 

2. Establishment of Veterans Status. 

a. To apply for participation in the Veter- 
ans Preference Plan as an individual or as 
a member of a partnership or corporation 
which meets the ownership requirements set 
forth in item 1, above, a veteran must sub- 
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mit a letter addressed to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C., attention Veter- 
ans Preference Officer. The letter must con- 
tain the following information: * 

(1) Name and address of veteran or vet- 
erans. 

(2) A photostatic or certified copy of the 
discharge or certificate of service. A certi- 
fied copy may be executed in behalf of the 
applicant by a commissioned officer of the 
Armed Forces or a notary public. 

(3) A statement showing the name and 
address of the person, partnership or corpora- 
tion for which Veterans Preference is being 
requested. 

(a) In the case of a veteran operating 
under his own name and on his own behalf, 
the veteran must state that he is the prin- 
cipal in the export transactions for which he 
asks preference; that he is acting solely on 
his own behalf, and that he will receive all 
profits, minus usual operating expenses, from 
the transactions. 

(b) In the case of a partnership, which 
meets the ownership requirements, tie state- 
ment must include a copy of the partnership 
agreement which shows the percentage of 
veteran ownership interest in the firm; or 
if there is no written agreement, a statement 
by all the partners which shows the owner- 
ship interest of each partner in the partner- 
ship. 

(c) In the case of a corporation which 
meets the veteran ownership requirements, 
the secretary of the corporation must state 
the percentage of veteran ownership of cap- 
ital stock in the corporation, and the veteran 
must state that he owns the stock in good 
faith and has not pledged it. 

b. The Office of International Trade will 
notify the veteran, partnership, or corpora- 
tion of eligibility to preference under the 
Plan. The eligibility having been estab- 
lished, the information described in item .2, 
paragraph a above need not be submitted 
again. However, the veteran, partnership or 
corporation will continue to be eligible to 
participate in the Veterans Preference Plan 
only if the requirements described in item 1 
above continue to be met. The words “Vet- 
erans Preference” placed on export license 
applications under item 9 (c) which are sub- 
mitted subsequent to the establishment of 
eligibility, will constitute a certification that 
the requirements are currently met by the 
veteran, partnership or corporation. In the 
event there is a change in the ownership sit- 
uation, and the veteran, partnership or cor- 
poration is no longer eligible for Veterans 
Preference, it shall be the veteran’s respon- 
sibility to notify promptly the Veterans Pref- 
erence Officer of the change. 





The value of machinery imported into 
British Guiana in 1945 included agricul- 
tural machinery worth $126,522 ($42,804 
in 1944), sugar-making machinery val- 
ued at $442,321 ($264,965 in 1944), rice- 
milling machinery amounting to $58,988 
in 1945 ($22,151 in 1944), sewing ma- 
chines worth $29,240 in 1945 and $478 in 
1944, and other machinery valued at 
$937,922 in 1945 and $764,795 in 1944 
(British Guiana currency). 


1The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R821 in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Europe’s Crude- | 
Oil Output Hit by — 
War’s Disruptions 


(Continued from p. 7) 


metric tons in 1944, Austria became 
Europe’s third largest producer. Dur 
ing 1945, under the impact of fighting 
and bombing, production declined 
sharply—a figure of 550,000 metric tons 
is estimated by one source, 
According to an Austrian report re 
cently cited in the European press, crude 
oil is now being produced not only in the 
Zistersdorf area proper, but also at Hoh- 
enruppersdorf, 10 miles southwest of 
Zistersdorf, and at Muehlberg, between 
Zistersdorf and the Czechoslovakian bor- 
der. Present output is said to be 40,000 
tons monthly at Zistersdorf and 60,000 
tons monthly at Muehlberg. This would 
indicate an oil production equal to that 
of 1944. Other oil deposits, it is stated, 
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nvestigated in the environs of 
the vicinity of Graz, in Styria, 
and at other places in the foothills of 
the Alps. The Soviet Union is receiving 
the bulk of Austria’s oil. 


are being i 
Vienna, in 


Hungary 


Hungary’s principal oil fields, at Buda- 
fapuszta, near Lispe in the southwestern 
part of the country, were discovered and 
developed by @ subsidiary of a United 
States company. Production increased 
from 1,366 metric tons in 1937 to almost 
950,000 tons in 1940. When the United 
States entered the war in 1941, the Hun- 
garian Government took over the prop- 
erty, and under German pressure, devel- 
opment increased rapidly until in 1943 
and 1944 output of more than 800,000 
tons a year was attained. This produc- 
tion boosted Hungary into fourth place 
as a European producer of crude oil. Be- 
sides the Lispe production, there has been 
a small output in the Government field 
at Bukkszek in northeastern Hungary. 

Wells, oil-field installations, and the 
pipe lines from the fields to the princi- 
pal refineries at Budapest and Almas- 
fuzito were not greatly damaged during 
the fighting. The refineries suffered 
from air attacks, but all except one are 
now in operation again, it is reported. 

Oil production declined to an estimated 
650,000 metric tons in 1945, a figure well 
in excess of the country’s normal require- 
ments. Production in the Lispe fields 
has been under Russian supervision since 
February 1945, and it has been charged 
that there has been considerable gas 
wastage from a number of wells, contrary 
to the most efficient oil-producing and 
conservation practices. In the absence 
of actual disposal figures, it is probably 
safe to assume that much of Hungary’s 
present oil production is going to the use 
of the Soviet Union. 

The future prospects and output of 
crude oilin Hungary cannot well be gaged 
until more information is forthcoming 
from the oil fields. Nationalization of oil 
production has been decided upon, ac- 
cording to recent reports. 


Germany 


Germany has produced limited quanti- 
ties of crude oil for many years. In the 
attempt to increase production, intensive 
prospecting was instituted in 1933. As a 
result, a number of new fields were dis- 
covered, most of them not far from the 
old producing districts of Hanover, and 
crude-oil output rose from 230,000 metric 
tons in 1932 to 550,000 tons in 1938. A 
temporary increase to perhaps 1,000,000 
tons is believed to have been registered in 
1940, but the gain could not be main- 
tained, and in 1943 and 1944 production 
declined to about 700,000 tons. These 
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figures, of course, do not include Ger- 
many’s synthetic-oil production, which 
was in much greater quantity. 

In 1945, output was estimated at 500,000 
tons. It was reported that in November 
1945 oil fields in the British zone of Ger- 
many, where the bulk of Germany’s crude 
oil is obtained, produced more than 
50,000 tons. This exceeds the prewar 
rate of production, but is considerably 
below the wartime maximum. To main- 
tain this rate for any sustained period, 
continuous drilling will be necessary. 


Poland 


Poland, before the war, produced more 
than 500,000 metric tons of crude oil 
annually, but output dropped gradually 
during the war years to only 350,000 tons 
in 1944. Poland’s principal oil-produc- 
ing areas, Boryslav-Drohobych, in east- 
ern Galicia, were in the territory ceded 
to the Soviet Union. The oil fields left 
to Poland included only 3¢ percent of 
former producing wells, and production 
of these wells before the war amounted 
to about 120,000 metric tons a year. 
Production in the latter part of 1945 
averaged slightly more than 9,000 tons a 
month. Output during 1946 is not ex- 
pected to exceed 120,000 tons. 


Albania 


Under Italian rule, it is believed that 
Albanian production of crude oil at one 
time touched 200,000 metric tons an- 
nually. Production dropped off in the 
later years of the war, however, and was 
estimated at not much more than 100,000 
tons in the past 2 years. Albanian pro- 
duction is now State-controlled, and is 
sufficient to meet the country’s needs 
and to allow some exports to Yugoslavia. 


Other Countries 


From 1939 until the end of 1945, about 
400,000 tons of crude oil were produced 
in England, largely from three small 
fields in Nottinghamshire. The peak 
was in 1943, when more than 100,000 tons 
were obtained. Since then, output has 
declined, and at the end of 1945 was run- 
ning at the rate of some 70,000 tons per 
year. Unless new discoveries are made, 
output will continue to dwindle. 

France has engaged in exploratory 
work in the southern part of the country 
since 1939, but with unspectacular re- 
sults. As before the war, France’s com- 
mercial output of crude oil comes from 
the Pechelbronn fields in Alsace. Under 
German control, production was stepped 
up somewhat above the prewar 175,000 
tons per year, but damage to installations 
caused output to drop later. Toward 
the end of 1945 output was at approxi- 
mately three-fourths the prewar rate. 
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It is reported that Czechoslovakia’s 
small crude-oil output was increased to 
about 30,000 metric tons annually dur- 
ing the war, but no report of the magni- 
tude of present operations is available. 
The oil deposits exploited are considered 
to be an extension of the oil-bearing 
area which is considerably more produc- 
tive in Austria. 

Italian crude-oil output, most of 
which is in the Po Valley, was shrinking 
before the war, amounting in 1938 to 
less than 15,000 metric tons annually— 
not even 1 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements. Output during the war 
apparently showed little if any increase, 
and present production is reported to 
be at the rate of not much more than 
1,000 tons a month. 

The Germans made a discovery at 
Coevorden in Drente in the Netherlands 
during the occupation, and under de- 
velopment by the Dutch, production is 
stated to be about 1,200 metric tons a 
month. 

Oil deposits giving relatively small 
yields are reported to have been dis- 
covered in Yugoslavia adjacent to Hun- 
gary’s principal oil fields, but no figures 
are available. Production in other 
European countries is negligible. 


Prospects Not Bright 


At present, the prospect of any great 
increase in Europe’s production, outside 
of the Soviet Union, is not too bright. 
Austria and Hungary would seem to hold 
the best promise, but continued pros- 
pecting and exploration may yet un- 
cover new deposits of oil in other coun- 
tries. Meanwhile, even to maintain 
present output, intensive drilling and 
new and replacement equipment are 
needed. 


Output of Crude Oil in Principal European 
Producing Countries, 1938 and 1944-45 


[In 1,000 metric tons} 























Country 1938 1944 1945 

U.8. 8. R. ‘ 129,700 | 1 23,000 1 25, 000 
Rumania. 6, 610 3, 507 4, 640 
Hungary 33 850 654 
Austria. 57 1, 210 1 550 
Germany.. watt 552 710 1 500 
Poland snl 507 350 | 2 100 
Other countries ?__- 230 285 | 245 

Total. | 37,689) 29,912) 31, 689 

! Estimated. 


2 Estimated by writer. 


Source: Figures from Petroleum Press Service, Lon- 
don, except Rumania 1944 and 1945, Poland 1945, and 
other countries. 





Imports into Argentina under the 
classification “Machinery and vehicles” 
increased from 13,000 tons valued at 
$27,781,500 in 1944 to 19,300 tons amount- 
ing to $44,548,800 in 1945 (Argentine 
paper dollars). 








*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
cecurtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








_ Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, June 23, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The June 
23 issue contains these articles: 


PROPOSALS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY. 


THE INTER-ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY. 
Article by John B. Howard. 


Far EASTERN COMMISSION: INTERIM REP- 
ARATIONS REMOVALS; IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY; THERMAL ELECTRIC POWER; SODA 
AsH, CHLORINE AND Caustic-Sopa INDUS- 
TRY. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE SENATE ON 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON CIVIL 
AVIATION. 


AGREEMENT ON TRANSIT USE OF AZORES 


AIRFIELDS. 


PROCEDURE FOR FILING War-DAMAGE 
CLamms WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 


PROCEDURE FOR FILING WarR-DAMAGE 
CLarmms WITH POLAND. 


DENMARK RELEASES ASSETS OF AMERICAN 
NATIONALS. 


ACCOMMODATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS- 
MEN IN PARIS. 


AMERICAN AID TO INDIA IN WORLD Foop 
CrIsIs. 


DovusLe TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 


FRANCE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL ON INCOME 
Tax WITH GREAT BRITAIN TRANSMITTED TO 
SENATE. 


Other Publications 


GETTING INTO FOREIGN TRADE. 
Van Cleef. 1946. 


Eugene 
‘133 pp. Price, $2.50. 


Addressed to owners and managers who 
wish to expand the activities of their 
businesses to include foreign sales, and 
those individuals who wish to follow 
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foreign trade as a career, either in the 
business world or in Government service. 

Available from: The Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING THE LATIN AMERICANS. 
Dorothy Kipling Farthing and Claude 
Anderson Phillips. 1946. 323 pp. 
Price, $1.80. Cultural, social, political, 
and economic conditions presented in 
relation to their significance to the 
problems confronting the hemisphere; 
to provide the reader with a compre- 
hensive understanding and appreciation 
of the peoples and cultures of Latin 
America. 

Available from: Lyons & Carnahan, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, IIl. 


Two Wor.tps. William B. Ziff. 1946. 
335 pp. Price, $3. The author presents 
an analysis of present conditions and his 
solution of the problem of our survival. 

Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Cuina Councrt Serres. A series of 
eight pamphlets used at the ninth con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Nos. 1 to 8, respectively: 


CHINA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD PEACE. 
1945. 52 pp. _ Price, 35 cents. 


CHINA AND FOREIGN CAPITAL. 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 


1945. 50 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING IN CHINA. 1945. 


41 pp. Price, 35 cents. 


THE STATUS OF ALIENS AND FOREIGN 


ENTERPRISE IN CHINA. 1945. 61 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 
CHINA AND SOUTHEASTERN AsIA._ 1945. 


54 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


THE LocAL GOVERNMENT OF CHINA. 
1945. 50 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


THE Far EAST IN 4 NEW WORLD ORDER. 


1945. 35 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

FREEDOM FROM Fear. 1945. 17 pp. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Available from: Institute of Pacific 


Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 


Correction 


With reference to paragraph 8, line 2, 
of the Airgram from the U. S. Embassy 
at Mexico City, published in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 15, 1946, 
“narrow-gage line” should be corrected 
to read “‘standard-gage line.” 





Pimento production in Jamaica in 
1945 amounted to about 2,200 tons. The 
crop continued to suffer from the 1944 
hurricane, in addition to the pimento 
leaf rust. In addition to the berry, pi- 
mento leaf oil has recently assumed some 
importance as an export. 
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New World Trade Leads 


pees 


(Continued from p. 18) 


Shipping Co., 21 State Street, New Yor 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, p C 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee 

14. Nicaragua—Morris D. Pataky, Manager 
Export & Import, S. A., Managua, is inte * 
in purchasing barbed wire, and textiles. He 
is here also to investigate the American mar. 
ket for Nicaraguan lumber. Scheduleq to ar. 
rive: June 9, via Los Angeles, Length of 
visit: 6 weeks. U.S. address: % Nicaraguan 
Consulate General, R. K. O. Building, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Wash. 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Detroit, and New 
Orleans. 

15. Panama—J. Medlinger, representing 
Medlinger & Cia., Ltda., and American Sales 
Co., both of Panama City, is interested in 
purchasing watches, jewelry, and photo- 
graphic supplies. He is seeking agencies for 
tertile fabrics and dry goods in general; as 
well as men’s wear. He is now in this country 
until July 15. U.S. address: ~ Hollander & 
Son, 1400 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Itiner. 
ary: New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

16. Salvador—Luis Granados-Relojeria y 
Joyeria “Sol,” 1 C. O. 14, San Salvador, js 
interested in jewelry, watches, gift merchan. 
dise, and novelties. He is scheduled to arrive 
June 29, via New Orleans, for a visit of 6 
months. His U. S. address is not known at 
this time. Itinerary: New Orleans, Chicago, 
New York City, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

17. Sweden—Car]-Axel Kjellstrom of Kjell- 
stroms Industrier, Goteborg, is interested in 
photographic paper, camera$, projectors, and 
motion picture apparatus of all kinds, flash- 
lights, office equipment and supplies, such 
as calculators, adding machines, typewriters, 
erasers, pencils, and carbon paper, drawing 
materials for architects and engineers, cab- 
inet and furniture hardware. He is now in 
this country, and expects to remain for sey- 
eral months. U.S. address: % J. E. Bernard 
& Co., 29 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

18. Uruguay—Francisco Diaz Medina, rep- 
resenting “Sederia Paris,” Sarandi 667, Mon- 
tevideo, is interested in all kinds of tertiles. 
He is scheduled to arrive during July, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. JU. 8. ad- 
dress: ©. Gerhard & Hey Co., 44 Whitehall St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

19. Venezuela—Manuel Teruel of Manuel 
Teruel hijo “La Borinquena,” Calle Pacheco 
No. 10, Maracaibo, is interested in purchasing 
flour. Scheduled to arrive: June 15, via New 
York. Length of visit: about 6 months. 
U. S. address: 218 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C. 


k, Ny, 


rested 


Import Opportunities 


20. England—The Stanley Engineering Co., 
Ltd., 17, The Avenue, Egham, Surrey, offer 
for sale Argson hand, motor, and electric 
tricycles. It is suggested that interested 
firms contact the English firm direct for de- 
scriptive literature and price list. 

21. Italy—Guantificio Emiliano, 23 Via 
Pratello, Bologna, desires to contact Ameri- 
can firms interested in importing woolen 
and cotton gloves from Italy. 

22. Italy—“‘GIEA” (General Import-Export 
Agency), 12 Via Cairoli, Prato in Toscana, 
wishes to export from Italy: broom corn for 
brooms and brushes; artistic majolica and 
alabaster objects, such as dish ware, stat- 
uettes; distinctive Florentine-style leather 
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ticles such as wallets, picture frames, 
ar . 

cigarette cases. 


Export Opportunities 


ia—Henry Palmer & Co. (Ptg.), 

=. racine Street, North Fitzroy, 
ee desires purchase quotations on com- 
Victoria, ae he manufacture of 

equipment for the = 

a. pe (hour-glass) springs, also pocket 
‘ oor inner-spring mattresses; also in- 
n knotting, tempering, and assem- 
s, and any appropriate infor- 

. arding these processes. 

Ra asiginm—anclens Etablissements E. 

nen 31 Avenue Van Volxem, Brussels, de- 

urchase quotations on plumbers’ tools, 

such as pipe cutting and threading machin- 

ery, vises, portable benches, wrenches, forges, 
rtable drills, taps, bits. 

95. Belgium—F. Broeckx, 67, rue de la 
Loutre, Turnhout, desires purchase quota- 
tions on fine leather for handbags, wallets, 

opping bags. 
Fee nese —pomainion Agencies, 1410 Stan- 
ley Street, Montreal, desires purchase quo- 
tations on 5,000 radio receiving sets, table- 
model, about five-tube, 220-volt. 

97. Chile—Gifts and Art—Elena Duncan, 
Casilla 2781, Santiago, desires purchase quo- 
tations on weaving machines for fancy pack- 
age ribbons—silk-reyon and cotton, in mono- 
color and multico r. 

98. Eire—Browr & Nolan, Ltd., 41-42 Nas- 
sau Street, Dubli desires purchase quota- 
tions on 3,000 yar of bookbtnding cloth, in 
rolls, widths 36’ * » to 54’’. 

99, Italy—Maga ‘ini H. Neuber, di M. Tas- 
sinari & Co., 32 V . Strozzi, Florence, desires 
purchase quotatic s on velvet elastic garters, 
for women, that are interchangeable with 
garters on foundation garments or garter 
belts: gummed cotton-silk dress shields, styles 
for men and women, sizes 1 to 5; all-elastic 
foundation garments and girdles of cotton 
and lastez, with or without garters attached, 
fish-net and other styles, all sizes; ladies’ 
nylon hose, full-fashioned with reinforced 
tops. 

30. Morocco—Rentistica Co., Tangier, de- 
sires purchase quotations on PBX telephone 
switchboard and accessories. Interested firms 
are asked to forward catalogs containing de- 
scriptions of the required material. 

31. Newfoundland—National Wholesalers 
Ltd., Corner Brook, desires purchase quota- 
tions on electrical supplies (household appli- 
ances, Wiring supplies, lighting fixtures); 
carpenters’ hardware, including tools; house- 
hold hardware, including cutlery, illuminat- 
ing devices, plumbing fixtures; household 
ware (aluminum and enameled). 

32. Peru—Compafiia Administradora del 
Guano, Lima, wishes to purchase select Ore- 
gon pine lumber for repairing boats and ships. 
Interested firms are requested to communi- 
cate directly with Mr. Carlos Llosa Belaunde, 
manager, Casilla 2147, Lima, Peru. The quan- 
tity of lumber required by the Lima firm 
will be supplied by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

33. South Africa—Colombo Tea & Coffee 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 369 Gale Street, Durban, de- 
sires purchase quotations on three double- 
hopper counter coffee-grinding machines for 
Sranulating and pulverizing coffee: also a 
mn set of granulating and pulverizing burrs 
with each machine, three-quarter-horsepower 
oe Single phase; 50 cycles. 

O! ade Dir y - 
pared, ectory Report being pre 
84. South Africa—A. I. Devilliers & Co., 
apetown, wishes to purchase seed potatoes, 


types, I 
terested in / 
bling machine 


Coen 
sires P 
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Jonathan, Delicious, Winesap, and York Im- 
perial apples—letge quantities. Interested 
firms are requested to cable varieties, trade 
brand, carload prices, delivery date. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Co.amercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Peru. 

Fish Canneries—Spain. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guadeloupe. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Manufac-~ 
turers—Mexico. 

Second-hand Clothing 
Dealers—France. 


Importers and 





Foreign-Trade 
Prospects for the 
Veteran Today 


(Continued from p. 5) 


veterans have made their plans for es- 
tablishing an export business without 
investigating the supply situation, re- 
strictions on exports, and many other 
conditions which will greatly affect their 
export business. A large number of the 
veterans have had no business expe- 
rience of any kind. Yet they have or- 
ganized export businessses which in 
some cases will be financed by savings 
accumulated while in the Service and 
in other cases by organizing a company, 
financed in part by nonveteran capital. 
They should recognize that they are en- 
tering a difficult and highly competitive 
business, and that some of them will not 
be able to succeed. 

Veterans should particularly keep in 
mind that export trade is slow-turn-over 
business. A domestic sale may result in 
prompt delivery of the merchandise and 
a reasonably quick re-order, but repeat 
orders for goods shipped abroad take 
much more time to secure. The goods 
have to be delivered great distances by 
infrequent sailings over water, and then 
are often transshipped to the point of 
ultimate use by primitive means of trans- 
portation. Problems of interpretation of 
assembly and operating directions, which 
appear minor when they can be solved by 
a telephone call, assume major propor- 
tions when distance and language bar- 
riers intervene. Local conditions which 
affect the sale and use of merchandise 
are readily learned if the sale is made 
close to home, but take time to recognize 
at a distance. The result is that large- 
volume export business takes at least 
twice as long to develop as does domestic 
business. So the veteran-exporter should 
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have sufficient capital to carry the enter- 
prise for a substantial period, say 2 years, 
before anticipating material income from 
his business. 


It’s Up to Them 


Veterans cannot count on the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Plan alone to sustain 
them in the export business. The Plan is 
designed to assist them by giving them a 
little better break than the new civilian 
exporter receives, but is not intended to 
guarantee them a profitable business. 
The veterans, by the quality and effi- 
ciency of their buying, selling, and servic- 
ing, will themselves determine how per- 
manent and profitable their export busi- 
nesses are to be. 

Most of the new veteran-exporters are 
eager to receive any and all types of 
information which might be helpful to 
them. The Requirements and Supply 
Branch in the Department of Commerce 
tries to acquaint them fully with the 
export regulations covering commodities 
which are under export control and to 
provide them with the necessary litera- 
ture and publications. Those veterans 
who have had no export experience are 
advised to contact the Special Services 
and Intelligence Branch, which is able to 
provide them with general business coun- 
sel and advice on the operation of their 
business. 


Broad, Potent Influence 


Foreign trade is now more important 
to Uncle Sam than ever before. It not 
only must produce more than its usual 
share of national employment, but, in 
a shrunken world, it has an increasing 
influence on our foreign relations. To 
a considerable extent, our foreign trad- 
ers will determine what the people of 
Latin America, of the Far East, of the 
Near East, and of other parts of the 
world think of the United States. 

By selling abroad the things that make 
possible the American way of life—the 
tooth pastes, the radios, the refrigera- 
tors—our exporters can help raise stand- 
ards of living all over the world, can 
hasten the time when the Four Free- 
doms become really international, and 
thus can effectively promote both our 
own and world security. And, by buying 
abroad, our importers can help us to 
continue to raise our own great produc- 
tive capacity—for American industry 
must have large quantities of hundreds 
of commodities from other lands. 

Uncle Sam is fortunate because many 
of his most talented young people are 
going into this increasingly important 
business of foreign trade. Perhaps they 
can, through trade, help assure a lasting 
peace and a strong United Nations. 

















$2.00 
per year 





URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 


A sample copy will be sent, on request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C, 


$2.00 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

















